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Julia. Suppose, then, we were at a certain 
time in our winter palace ? — ^now, farewell, trees 
and flowers; in half a year I sliall see you 
again. 

Maria. And welcome in the long winter 
evenings, then, my dear spinning-wheel I and 
thou, my knitting-needles, and you, too, my 
books I We shall scarcely know how fast the 
few winter months fly away I 

GuSTAVUS. I shall know weU how to use 
my winter quarters. 

Maria. But it is to be hoped you will spare 
us your eternal noisy drilling. 

GuSTAVUS. That cannot be certainly known 
yet. I vrill be a soldier, and so I must exer- 
cise. 

Julia. Here in this room ? 
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Gtotavus. Now, I will so fax yield that I will 
not march and exercise for whole hours. The 
ground does not suit it Is it not so, brother? 

Max. Eight. It is not fitted, either, for long 
marches. 

Maria. Mother, too, would make many seri- 
ous objections, if you begin here again what 
you have left off in the yard and garden. 

GusTAVUS. Don't trouble yourself. You shall 
have no inconvenience from our quartering here. 
I will use my time well. 

Max. That is my determination too. You 
girls shall see, to your frdl satisjGEU^tion, how it 
is possible for us to employ our time, and shall 
have opportunity to learn many things. 

Julia. We thank you beforehand. You may 
do as you please, if the spinning-wheel and the 
needle does not disturb you. 

Mabia. But to speak seriously, — ^how we can 
lightly employ the time, so as not to lose a mo- 
ment, I do not know. Sir Winter has come in 
80 roughly, and in so unpleasant a mood, that, 
if he goes on in this way — 

GusTAVus. Now we can meet the stem old 
fellow. We have a warm room, light, com- 
pany, books — 

Julia. And do not forget the main thing — 
provisions; with you soldiers, this is the main 
thiiig. 
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GUSTAVUS. That is the main thing for fath^ 
and mother. They have taken good care for the 
supplies. 

Max. And another important matter is, our 
talks together — 

Julia. Which you will certainly take charge 
of, Sir Doctor? 

Max. That is to be expected. I will wil- 
lingly do it to the best of my powers. But you 
would like to know what I — ^I kAOW. 

Maria. What is it? 

Max. Yes, yes, you would be glad to know 
what I know! to tell you the truth, I am re- 
joiced that winter has come. 

Q-USTAVUS. Do not be so long in making 
believe. Go ahead, and give us as well as you 
can what you do know. 

Max. Hear, then. You have often wondered 
when father lately was more busy and active 
than ever — when he went straight from the 
table into his study ? 

GusTAVUS. Yes, indeed ! It occurred to me 
that father did not take his usual walk — ^his 
rounds in the garden. But what in the world 
has that to do with our winter quarters, I 
should like to know ? 

Max. a great deal. Father has many even- 
ings in a week wholly at Kberty this winter. 

Julia. Grand 1 that will allow him to relate 
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something to us. He will go from the north 
to the south. 

GusTAVUS. From Leipzig to Waterloo. 

Max. Now hear fiirther. You have often 
missed me, have you not? 

GusTAVUS. Yes. 

Julia. . How important the young man feels I 

Max. I have always been with father. He 
said to me that he would relate some story 
during the long winter evenings, and so I have 
examined and arranged all the maps, all the 
sketches, engravings, and books — ^in short, every- 
thing which is necessary for our instruction, so that 
I may find every sheet of paper in the desk. 

GusTAVUS. Thank you, dear Max. Now there 
will be something to be heard ; many famous men 
to be paraded out ; many celebrated names come 
to light. 

Max. And many things will be made plain 
to us which we have not, heretofore, fully known. 

Maria. Well, my spinning-wheel is at a 
stand. It would give you fine yarn. But might 
I not properly advise both you young sirs, you 
had better look around you betimes for some 
work to do ? 

Max. Do not be troubled; I shall gather 
and bind books. 

GusTAVUS. And I will trim them. My case 
of instruments has everything necessary. 
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Julia. If I cannot go on with my spinning, 
I will pick over the peas and beans. 

Maria. That is well, dear Julia. You know 
that father is never more cheerful than when all 
with him are busy. 

At this moment a maid-servant entered to 
spread the table for supper. Soon came the 
father and mother ; both of them looked cheer- 
fully on their children, and they also looked up, 
full of expectation, to their father. — " Now, chil- 
dren, are you not troubled about the weather?" 
he asked. 

Maria. No! Winter must come, and the 
sooner it begins the sooner it will go out. 

GusTAVUS. Our winter quarters, too, are 
good; provisions and company not less so ; and 
these make it very endurable. As for march- 
ing and encamping, indeed, it is not very conve- 
nient 

Julia. And the weather keeps our company 
so friendly together. 

Mother. The time will pass away the more 
agreeably when you know how to connect use- 
ful labors with pleasant conversation. 

Maria. That Julia and I have both of us 
taken care of, dear mother. Here stands my 
spinning-wheel, and there lies for each of us a 
set of knitting-needles. 

Father. And I will relate to you some 
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story. Max has, perhaps, already told you about 
it Will our winter evenings then be long ? 

All. No indeed ! The watchman will warn us 
of the hour of the night sooner than we shall wish. 

Contented and cheerful, the family ate their 
moderate supper. The children had never 
looked for its close with such a longing desire. 
They knew what they might expect, for they 
recollected the winter before, the long evenings 
of which, notwithstanding all the storms and 
unpleasant weather, had passed away so un- 
noticed and so gaily. Now the table was cleared 
away, and every child sought his. place. All be- 
gun their work, and the greatest silence reigned 
throughout the room. 

Father. Now, children, what had you rather 
hear? 

Marla.. Ah, dear Father, you know best. 
You know how many beautiful voyages we have 
made round the world together. 

JuLLA- You mean in thought. 

Mother. And you can learn more in this 
way than many who travel in a coach. 

GusTAVUS. That is very true, mother. I can 
draw out the plans of all the most remarkable 
battles and sieges. 

Max. And I can trace the route of the voy- 
ages and traveb of Prince Maximilian and Kotze- 
bii0» 
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Julia. ^'AndlknowBobinsonCrosoe'sislaiicI, 
and am well acquainted with his colony, as in 
our little city. I can find my way all about 
I know where the hateful savages lived, and I 
know, too, about Bobinson Crusoe's and Friday's 
hut as well as our own house. 

Father. Then we shall begin a voyage, a 
long voyage to-day. Will you readily follow and 
not become tired? 

GusTAVUS. Lead us as &r as you will, we 
will follow you. 

Fatheb. Very well — ^I shall hold you to 
your word; but we must agree on something. 
We can begin to-day one of two voyages, and 
you may take your choice. 

Maria. How so ? 

Father. I can lead you into the coldest re- 
gions of our earth, where eternal ice covers the 
sea, where are perpetual snow, firost, and cold, 
into regions in which, for months, you see the 
sun, and then you lose sight of it for as long a 
period. 

Or, I will go with you around A&ica to the 
East Indies, to the Island of Ceylon, but where 
we must meet with tigers, and have to fight 
with monstrous serpents. Now it is for you to 
choose where we shall go. 

Julia. Ah, dear mother, do you decide for 
us. Our opinions may be different, and that 
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will bring on a dispute which will waste the 
time. 

Mother. Shall I do so, father? 

Father. Yes. 

Mother. Then take a voyage to the north. 
The story will be so much the more impres- 
sive when the snow beats against the windows, 
and the weathercock creaks in the storm. You 
can much the more vividly conceive of what is 
frightful in these countries, if you only step to 
the window. 

Julia. You are right, mother ; and we have 
also this advantage^ — ^that we shall only freeze 
in imagination. 

Father. Max, bring the maps. Spread them 
out here on the table. Gustavus, what map is 
that? 

Gustavus. Of Northern Eussia. Here is Mo- 
jabk, there Smolenzko, where the great battles 
were fought. Pultawa is not on it. 
. Father. Because this map only includes 
Northern Eussia. Here we see, Max? — 

Max. Lapland, Nova Zembla, and between 
the two the government of Archangel. 

Father. Eight ; and these countries lie ? — 

Max. Between the sixtieth and seventieth 
degrees of north latitude. 

Julia. Oh, how cold it must be I 

Father. Yes, indeed — ^the elevation of the 
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pole proves this ; for, as you see, this whole re- 
gion lies at the most northern point of the Bal- 
tic Sea,— or, Gustavus ? — 

GusTAVUS. At the Gulf of Bothnia. 

Father. In the same latitude. Add to this 
cold, too, the frozen sea and the vast marshy sur* 
face which forms the soU of these countries. 
There are few forests there, as the cold hinders 
the growth of trees; we find there no mountains, 
and the eye beholds nothing there but a dead, 
almost uncultivated extent of country. 

Julia. How glad I am that I do not live 
there! 

MoTHEB. You have good reason to be so ; but 
had you been bom and brought up in that re* 
gion, you might, probably, have been as mucli 
contented there as you now are here. 

Father. Here, on the map, you further see, 
Maria? — 

Maria. The White Sea. 

Father. Very true. A gulf of the Frozen 
Ocean, which runs into the government of Arch- 
angel, and receives the Dwina, one of the chief 
rivers of Bussia, on the bank of which — ^lies what 
city. Max? • 

Max. Archangel ; a city which is well known 
by its extended trade into the Northern Ocean. 

Father. Very well. Here we will stop, and 
will now go on with our story. 

2* 
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Julia. A good voyage ! 

GusTAVUS. And a favorable wind, for I sup- 
pose we are to go by water. 

Father. Not long since there lived in Arch- 
angel a merchant in very good circumstances, by 
the name of Osarow. He had only one son, 
Ivan, an excellent boy, who was distinguished 
by his desire for knowledge, and by his untiring 
diligence in learning all things that might be use- 
fiil to him. To what profession or business he 
should devote himself, he had not yet decided ; 
but he was satisfied to learn everything that ap- 
peared to him he might possibly have occasion 
to make use of hereafter. He knew that useful 
knowledge would never do any harm, but that it 
was always profitable. Osarow's brother, also a 
merchant, died, and Ivan's father took the son 
left by his deceased brother into his own family. 
The two brothers had been united and affection- 
ate friends during their whole life f this love was 
now transferred from the father to the son, and 
Ivan's father regarded Gregory, for this was the 
&therless and motherless orphan's name, as his 
own son; and both boys, who were of about an 
equal age, were almost inseparable from each 
other. Gregory had great good-humor ; he was 
industrious, persevering, and decided,— in short, 
he was a boy deserving of love, and so was Ivan ; 
but the latter too often allowed himself to be led 
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away by one fault. This consisted in a certain 
levity which frequently prevented him from act- 
ing rationally and decidedly. Though at this 
moment he was ever so firmly convinced of the 
importance of a thing, on the slightest occasion 
the whole became ridiculous to him. Though he 
might now promise something, with the most 
serious intention of fulfilling it, at the next in* 
stant all was forgotten. He regarded too little 
the consequences of his actions. 

Mother. This is a great fault, and the source 
of various misfortunes. Shun this course, and 
be well convinced of its sad consequences. This 
I would say to you, particularly, Gustavus. 
You often act in your most impetuous violence, 
without thinking of the consequences. 

Gustavus. Do not be troubled, good mother. 
I have already become much changed, and shall 
always more and more lay aside this fault. 

Mother. God grant that it may be so. 

Father. Gregory had also the fault of under- 
taking many things, the consequences of which 
he had not always thought of, but often repented 
of having done them. Both of the young men 
had been obliged to devote themselves to trade, 
according to the wishes of the aged Osarow ; but 
the sitting still behind account books, writing 
many letters, and especially the waiting for the 
customers in the. shop, during their years of 
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learning, — ^all these things were particularly dis- 
agreeable to Gregory's taste. The old Osarow 
was a prudent man of good sense. He thought 
how different the views and inclinations are, 
which God has implanted in the hearts of men. 
He had often experienced how children thus 
became unhappy, while their parents forced 
them into a kind of life to which they felt the 
prompting of no inclination. As a prudent 
father, anxious for the true welfare of his child, 
he examined into their inclinations, and dis- 
covered in both of them an all-overpowering 
inclination to see the world, and make distant 
voyages. He represented to them the happiness 
of a quiet, peaceful domestic life, and he por- 
trayed to them, in lively colors, the dangers and 
inconveniences they must meet with — ^but all in 
vain. 

Mabia. That does not please me in Ivan and 
Gregory. 

GusTAVUS. Now I do not know whether they 
exactly deserve blame. What do you think, 
&ther ? 

Fatheb. That you are not wholl^ wrong, 
Gustavus. Both were quick, energetic, and 
resolute youths ; they deserved to be praised for 
following out this preference of theirs, if they 
felt that, in this way, they could be more useful 
to the world than in any other. 
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Mother. Therefore God has wisely ordained 
that the inclinations of men should be as various 
as the features of their countenances. One 
chooses this condition, and another that ; only a 
man should select a business adapted to his situa- 
tion and powers, otherwise he occupies a felse 
position, and will be unhappy. 

Father. Very true. A man is never more 
unhappy than when he is not in his proper 
place. You will often see that in the world. 
God grant that you may not have to experience 
it. — But to return to Ivan and Gregory. With 
the greatest respect and confidence, Ivan dis- 
closed to his father his predominant inclination, 
and begged of him his consent, and promised to 
do all honor to him. Osarow saw how much 
his heart was in it, and yielded to his wishes. 

Maria. What profession did they choose? 

Father. Both of them felt the strongest incli- 
nation in general for voyaging ; both of them 
wished to be useful to their country as seamen, 
and to acquire for themselves a celebrated name 
in the history of voyages. With this in view, 
they had* already — especially Ivan had done so 
— ^learned much which would be indispensable 
to them in wich a profession. 

Julia. Would so very much knowledge be 
necessary? 

Max. Certainly ; they must be at home in 
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mathematics, astronomy ; in natural history and 
geography ; and that they should be also ac- 
quainted with foreign languages, is self-evident. 

GusTAVUS. Not to mention that they must 
understand swimming, fencing, shooting, and aE 
kinds of bodily exercise, by all means, — ^if they 
do not wish to be borne down by the first dan- 
gers. 

Father. The aged Osarow had many friends, 
and so it was easy for him to get his two beloved 
children admitted at St. Petersburg, the capital 
of the Bussian Empire, as naval cadets into the 
Imperial Academy of Cadets. 

Julia. Cadets ? naval cadets ? 

Father. This is the name given to those 
young persons who are educated particularly for 
future officers in a public institution. The in- 
stitution itself is called an Academy for Cadets, 
and it is a very excellent institution, especially 
for those who are in want of means to learn 
what their future destination requires of them. 
They are here taught everything at the expense 
of the government ; they are clothed, fed, and 
like children are obliged to perform all the 
services of a soldier in miniature. The naval 
cadet is very naturally educated only for the 
naval service, and for this object he is taught 
everything which he ought to know as an officer 
of a ship. 
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Ivan and Gregory were both admitted into 
this academy ; they distinguished themselves by 
their order and industry ; and even many of the 
little light-minded tricks which Gregory, and, 
led on by him, Ivan too, were guilty of, were 
overlooked, in consideration of their greater 
excellencies of character. 

The three years of learning whatever was 
necessary, had passed away, and both of the 
youths returned back to their native place. 
Every one received them with joy, and more 
especially so did Osarow. Both of the young 
men were now waiting for their appointment in 
the navy. 

JuiiiA. Nslvy ? 

Father. By this expression is understood 
whatever belongs to the management of the 
ships, and the sea-service of a country or king- 
dom, such as the number, manning, arming, and 
the whole appointment of the ships. Therefore, 
they have also regulations or laws for the navy. 

Most commonly this expression is used re- 
specting those ships which particularly belong 
to the warlike service. To receive an appoint- 
ment in the navy, is the same as to be placed in 
the actual service on board of a ship of war. 

Such a post were our young men expecting, 
in order to practise whatever they had learned 
in their profession. 
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Archangel, as is well known, is a city of con- 
siderable trade, and is the only harbor in the 
Northern Sea. Here are to be found ships and 
seamen of all the commercial nations, but espe- 
cially there are many English vessels, who, as 
you know from other accounts of voyages, have 
the most extensive commerce. I need not, 
therefore, tell you that Ivan and Gregory sought 
the intercourse of experienced seamen, in order 
to enlarge their knowledge. 

They became acquainted at a certain time 
with a captain of an EngUsh ship which lay in 
the harbor, and who was only waiting for a fair 
wind, to go on his voyage. This man was very 
intelligent and agreeable in conversation. , Be- 
sides, he manifested a social and affable conduct, 
by which he attached everybody to him who 
became acquainted with him; and in short, he 
won upon the two young men in such a degree, 
that they expressed the wish to undertake a dis- 
tant voyage in his company, and on an English 
ship. 

" This wish you can easily accomplish," re- 
plied the Englishman. " You need only deter- 
mine upon it, and I will warrant you that a voy- 
age in my ship will be of the greatest advantage 
to you. Probably I may make a voyage of dis- 
covery to the North Pole. Our Parliament 
have offered a large reward to him who dis- 
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covers a north-west passage around Asia or 
America to the East Indies. Very likely I shall 
yenture on such an experiment." These words 
excited to the utmost the desire of voyaging in 
the young men. They saw before them a fine 
field to satisfy their long-restrained wishes, and 
doubtless the idea that they might make a voy- 
age in an English ship, added new strength to 
their inclination. 

Maria. How.so ? 

Father. The English marine service has 
attained to a very high degree of perfection, and 
hardly any other seafaring nation has accom- 
plished so much as the British. The English 
ships are beautiful, their arrangement and arma* 
ment well chosen, and their seamen capable. 
Whoever, therefore, wished to learn correctly as 
to service at sea, might do so on an English 
ship. 

The Englishman observed the disquietude of 
the two young men ; he spoke continually of the 
voyage, and every word increased Ivan and 
Gregory's inclination to share in the same. 

GusTAVUS. But ought they to do so without 
permission of the government ? 

Maria. Or if their father was not willing ? 

Father. I will tell you about that. They 
thought of both of these things. But as they 
were not in actual service, so the permission of 
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government migbt be obtained without diffi- 
culty. The Admiralty, that is, the branch of 
the government which decides about naval 
affairs, and which for the most part consists of 
admirals, could have no objection, but, on the 
contrary, would very gladly see two such prom- 
ising young men desirous of being further 
trained in so excellent a school for the benefit 
of their country. They therefore consented to 
their going. The old Osarow made far more 
objections. He was a strong adherent to his 
country — ^more so than was consistent with a 
friendly feeling towards foreign nations. He 
desired that the youths should serve in no other 
navy than the Bussian, and decidedly forbade 
them to go forward another step. 

Maria. Now both will remain at home. I 
am sure I should not like Ivan and Gregory, if 
they should go a-voyaging with the Englishman, 
against their father's wishes. 

Father. Alas I here Gregory's levity ren- 
dered useless every good influence, and, by all 
sorts of exaggerations, conquered Ivan's feelings. 
Sad at the serious refusal of their father, in the 
evening they came into the company of the cap- 
tain; be naturally began to talk again of his 
voyage, and as naturally learned from Ivan and 
Gregory that their father would not allow them 
to go. 
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The Englishman — and it is disagreeable to 
find sach impropriety in a man whom we must 
otherwise esteem — ^the Englishman advised them 
to undertake the voyage without their lather's 
knowledge. '* At the utmost, you can see yqur^ 
selves back here again in three months," said 
he ; '* and I am convinced that your father will 
feel indebted to me for having set you upon so 
useful a voyage. How often it is the case in my 
country, that the sods of the richest fathers 
secretly undertake such a voyage, and are again 
received by their parents with open arms. I 
have no bad purposes in the voyage. We shall 
not fall in with pirates and corsairs. Oar objeot 
is a fine and noble one. It is authorized, and 
the means to attain it are corresponding to it." 

Ivan wavered, and shrunk back; but then 
Gregory interposed, with his usual fioklene8% 
and urged his friend. Ivan was weak enough 
to yield. Both of them pledged themselves to 
the Englishman to make arrangements in the 
night, and at break of day to bo on board of his 
ship. " We are only waiting for a fair wind," 
said the Englishman ; '' it may, and must soon 
happen. I must avail myself of it, and you 
must so arrange your matters, that I can at any 
moment weigh anchor, and get under sail." 

Julia. What is the meaning of that ? 
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Max. To wind up the anchor, fixed in the 
bottom of the sea, and holding the ship, because 
otherwise the ship could not stir from its place. 
They use the expression, '*to weigh anchor," as 
well as "to get under sail," when they wish to 
mark the beginning of a voyage. 

Father Some days passed in the constant 
waiting for a favorable wind. Probably Ivan 
would have acquainted his father with the 
whole matter, and the voyage would then have 
been properly relinquished ; but Gregory knew 
how to arouse Ivan's pride and feeling of honor, 
and this, joined to his own fickleness, were the 
reasons that Ivan actually found himself under 
sail at the break of the appointed day. He sent 
back a letter to his father, in which he expressed 
his whole heart He excused the step he had 
taken, from his overwhelming inclination, beg- 
ged forgiveness for his disobedience, and be- 
sought his father's prayers and blessing. And 
so we must pardon him, and accompany him on 
his voyage. 

Mother. But, father, it is already late ; how 
if we shall here make a pause ? 

Father. And enter on the voyage to-mor- 
row evening, do you mean? What do you 
think of it ? 

GusTAVus. Because^ father, before a long 
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travel we must be refreshed by some hours' 
rest 

Father, Very well. Then to-morrow, about 
this time — 

Max. We shall be very considerably nearer 

to the North Pole. 

3* 



The children had sat for a long time at their 
work ; the daughters spun, while Max and Gus- 
tavus looked over the map, in order to make 
themselves well acquainted with the region into 
which their father was going to conduct them. 
While thus engaged, they disputed (of course 
it was like well-educated children, with whom a 
little dispute does not degenerate into a quarrel), 
whether Ivan and Gregory deserved to be 
blamed because they had secretly left their 
&ther and benefiwtor. Maria and Julia were de- 
cided in condemning them. Max was somewhat 
doubtful ; the desire of learning something new 
and being useful to the world, he thought, might 
excuse such a transgression. Gustavus proceeded 
on the supposition, that Ivan and Gregory, in so 
great an object, must indeed have ventured on it 
— ^a view which brought on him many censures 
from his sisters. Gustavus himself felt that he 
had gone too £Eur, but, as is often the case, he was 
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not willing to take back his opinion. He be- 
longed to those who would not willingly do 
wrong, and so defend their opinion as long as 
they can find any ground on which they can sus- 
tain themselves. 

The arrival of their parents interrupted them, 
and finished this little dispute, and they heartily 
desired that none of their children might ever be 
tempted to do anything against their parents' 
will. 

Father. Now, are you agreed ? We have a 
distant voyage before us. Union is the first 
thing. 

GusTAVUS. "We are all ready, and can enter 
on the voyage whenever you like. 

Father. Where did we leave off last even- 
ing, Maria? 

Maria. In Archangel. 

Father. At least in the harbor of Archangel, 
on the ship Juno. At that time there were many 
voyages undertaken to the North Pole, in order 
to find a passage to the East Indies across Asia 
or America. In such a discovery no one had 
more to gain than the merchant ships of Arch- 
angel, because they then would have the shortest 
course to China and the East Indies. Which of 
you, without looking on the map, can describe 
to me the course which they have to take from 
Archangel to the East Indies? 
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Max. I can. "We must sail around Norway, 
Denmark, Holland, between France and England, 
then around a part of Spain, along Portugal and 
the whole western coast of Africa. 

Father. Yery well. Gustavus, how then? 

GusTAVUS. Around Africa to the Cape of 
Qood l^ope, then they take the direction on the 
right, pass through the Indian Ocean to Ceylon, 
or still farther to the right to Sumatra and almost 
to China. 

Father. Eight. Which of you knows of 
any other way ? 

Maria. Another? 

Julia. I do not think there can be any other I 

Father. No? What way, then, did your 
friend Kotzebue take some years since? 

Max. Ah, now I know it I Take the same 
route as before till you reach Spain, and then go 
straight to South America, along down the east 
coast of this country, Uirough die Straits of 
Magellan, leaving Chili and Peru on the right, 
and so directly through the Great Ocean to the 
East Indies. 

Father. But both of these routes make a 
wide circuit; for each of them is about four 
thousand German miles. If any one could dis- 
cover a way across Asia or America, this would 
not be more than half the distance. Therefor^ 
for many years the English government havd 
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proposed a large reward for any one who shall 
find this nearer passage, and it was natural for 
many to seek to obtain the premium. You can, 
therefore, easily imagine with what eagerness 
Ivan and Gregory must have determined on such 
a voyage, so that they should secretly leave their 
&ther and benefactor. 

Now, then, behold our two friends on the ship, 
the anchor of which was already weighed. A 
fresh south-east wind swelled the sail, the ship 
flew on more and more rapidly over the White 
Sea, and now they are in the open Northern 
Ocean. It was the first sea voyage which they 
two had made, and the whole mode of life in the 
ship was new and unusual to them. They were 
indeed already well taught as to all that they 
saw here, for they had been educated in the 
Academy for Cadets ; but many things, and indeed 
almost all appeared to them larger and new as 
they here saw them in reality. The arrange- 
ments on board of the English ships, are dis- 
tinguished by the greatest order, and the crew 
by the most minute performance of every duty. 
This must have very greatly pleased them. The 
ship itself was a beautiful, new, and firmly built 
one, in which reigned the most exemplary order 
and cleanliness. Every day it was washed and 
scoured ; not the least dust was allowed, and even 
the most insignificant portion was carefully at- 
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tended to. To all this was added the kind con* 
duct of the excellent captain, and the constant 
lespect of the-whole crew. The captain knew 
how to unite friendliness with seriousness, and 
kindness with severity ; he possessed that great- 
est of all arts, to employ his crew — of which 
there were forty — continually in the most useful 
manner. He had already made several voyages 
to America and the East Indies, and this fur- 
nished him with matter for much interesting and 
instructive conversation. So the two friends sat 
and listened with increasing curiosity and the 
most earnest wishes that they could themselves 
have experienced all that the captain related^ 
They accompanied him in their thoughts on his 
▼oyages, shared his perils, and were at his side 
in many an adventure; with him they passed 
through unknown seas, landed on desolate 
islands, saw many remarkable countries, and 
cities of foreign portions of the globe. Both of 
the young men were commissioned as volunteers 
to lend a helping hand to two other officers of the 
ship. These also, after the example of the captain, 
were excellent men, scientifically educated, who 
soon became friends of the two young men. 

GusTAVUS. I can imagine how happily they 
both must have felt in their intercourse with 
such men. I should like much to have been in 
their place. 
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Mother. You can do as well here on the 
firm land. If you conduct yourself properly, 
you may find everywhere good men who wiU be 
to you what the captain and the two officers 
were for the young men. 

Father. I hope and expect this from Gus- 
tavus. But to go on. Every hour at which they 
were at leisure from the service of the ship, Ivan 
and Gregory were in the cabin, listened to the 
descriptions by the captain, and read with him 
the history of voyages, examined the maps, 
practised drawing, and the higher mathematics, 
and in this way such scholars in such a school 
soon became able seamen. 

The captain took his course with the most 
favorable weather, first northerly, so as to sail 
around the great barren island of Nova Zembla. 
He would not have been obliged, usually, to do 
this, as he was only accustomed to pass through 
the straits which separate Nova Zembla from 
Siberia. But the passage through these straits 
is dangerous, for we find there many shoals, 
sand-banks, rocks, and reefs. 

Julia. Eeefs ? 

Father. They are a succession or chains of 
rocks, which extend along under the water, and 
are very dangerous to vessels in sailing. Usually 
we find them near to land, where they stretoh 
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out far into the sea. But often, too, they are to 
be met with in the midst of the ocean. 

Maria. Can the sailors know and see where 
these reefs are ? 

Father. If the sea is stormy they cannot. 
It is only when the sea is calm that they are able 
to do it. The waves indeed dash over such a 
reef, and form a species of breakers, just as they 
do on a coast. But seamen avoid, as much as 
possible, such places. They choose to make a 
considerable circuit rather than expose them- 
selves to such dangers, especially in unknown 
regions. 

Our voyagers were on the north of Nova 
Zembla, and now they turned to the east Here 
two capes run out, not far distant from each 
other. Cape North-west and Cape North-east, or 
Taimura, the most northern points of Asia, which 
belong to the most northern portion of the earth. 
Against all expectation their voyage had hitherto 
been perfectly favorable, the sun appeared 
warmer than they could have anticipated in this 
latitude; they nowhere met with ice, and the 
day which lasted above two months. — 

Julia. What did you say, father? the day 
two months long ? 

Father. Yes; the day at midsummer here 
lasts about two months; but for this reason, 
about Christmas, the night is as long. Then, for 
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two months, the san does not make its appear- 
ance. 

Julia. That would be a nice thing for many 
people for whom the sun always rises too early. 

GusTAVUS. Look in the glass yourself, Julia; 
you are not used to be the first up. 

Julia. We will not dispute about that. Sleep 
is something very sweet; but you. Max and 
Gustavus, can oblige us two, Maria and myself, 
very much. See here; I know well that the 
length of the days and nights is different, ac- 
cording to situation of countries — 

Max. That, for example, under the line, or 
the equator, the day, year in and out, is twelve 
hours, and the night twelve hours ; while under 
the two poles the longest day lasts half a year. 

Julia. True ; but why is it so ? and in what 
degrees does it happen ? 

Father. Of this you have no really correct 
idea> — ^that I can well believe. Max and Gus- 
tavms, what if you should make this clear to 
your sisters? 

Max. Very willingly, sir; but I must first 
think over in what way to make it plain. 

Father. That must depend wholly on you 
two, and it will give me pleasure if you find out 
a new way. But let us now return to our ac- 
count of the voyage. Here in the highest north- 
ern point of Asia, the English captain had two 

4 
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courses before him, of wUcli he might take his 
choice. One way was to proceed further on hia 
voyage eastward, and sail through between Asia 
and America. Gustavus, what countries would 
he pass to reach the East Indies? 

Gustavus. Along the northern coast of Asia^ 
to Cape Satatskoy, fipom thence to the North 
Cape. 

Maria. Hal ha I That was the way years 
before, with our friends Cook and Kotzebue. 

Gustavus. So it was. On the way the 
captain could make a visit to the Jakuts and 
Tschutsches. From thence they might go through 
Behring's Straits, between Asia and America. 

Julia. Now I know the rest of the way. 
Kamschatzka, the Aleutian Isles, Japan, China, 
all these countries come one after another. 

Father. Eight. The captain thought with 
himself whether he should choose this course. 
The summer would soon be over, and the winter 
drew on at every hour. The whole of the north- 
ern coast of Asia was little known, and therefore 
threatened many dangers. Possibly the captain 
had no particular desire to pass the winter at 
Kiimschatzka. The course to the East Indies re- 
moved him too far from his country — ^from old 
England. He concluded, therefore, to turn about 
again, and to spend the winter in Archangel, 
and in the beginning of the following summer to 
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try whether it might not be possible to diacbver 
a new way through Baffin's Bay. 
' Maria. Is not that the great bay between 
Chreenland and the yet wholly unknown parts of 
North America ? 

Father. Yes. More than two hundred years 
ago was this bay discovered, and many attempts 
have since been made to find a passage through 
it into the Pacific Ocean. 

In this region the captain turned his ship to* 
wards the North-west Cape, and for a second 
time doubled the cape. The cold had already 
set in, and the ice formed on the coasts, mist and 
snow darkened the air, and the captain had need 
of all his care if he wished to reach Archangel 
with his ship uninjured. But often a single cir- 
cumstance is a means of frustrating the best and 
wisest plan ; a &jct which the captain and his 
friends proved by experience, and which every 
man often h|is occasion to learn. 
. GusTAVUS. Did it happen to them as it did 
to Robinson Crusoe ? Did they suffer shipwreck ? 

Maria. I should doubly pity the unfortunate 
men if such a fate had befallen thei^ in that re- 
gion. 

Father. I forgot to tell you that the captain 
had taken with him from Archangel a Bussian 
as a pilot, a man who waa perfectly trained for 
his post He soon became Ivan's and Gregory's 
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friend. He was of much value to the captain 
and the whole crew on account of his knowl- 
edge. Now the officers were sitting in the cabin, 
talking of many things, when they perceived an 
unusual noise and roaring; and plainly heard 
the under pilot give orders to take in the sail, 
and keep a redoubled lookout on every side. 
All sprang up, and hastened to their posts. 

" What's the matter?" asked the captain. " A 
fearfiil storm is brewing at the south-east," was 
the answer. " If we were only in the open sea!" 

The ship received the motion given it by the 
waves ; mounting higher and higher continually 
at every moment, the storm became more violent, 
the roaring more frightful, and the billows rose 
to an incredible height. Sometimes the ship 
hung suspended on the top of the waves, and 
sometimes she sunk down to the very depths. 
The day had wholly disappeared. No one could 
steer the ship with certainty, as the polent storm 
broke upon the near land, took another direction, 
and drove forward the ship as if it were a light 
feather. The captain, otherwise so adventurous 
a seaman, w^ here more distressed than he would 
have been in any other place. 

Maria. Why so, dear father? 

Father. Beca,use he was not acquainted with 
this sea and the land adjoining. Had such a 
storm taken him on a wide open sea, weU known 
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to the sailor, then he would have been less af- 
fected by it, because he would have felt certain 
as to die rocks, shoals, and sand-banks: but 
where he now found himself all these were to be 
dreaded. All suitable precautions were taken, 
but it was now impossible to steer the ship; they 
were obliged to leave it to the violent assaults of 
the sea and the tempest. The darkness naturally 
increased their terror, the glimmer of the day 
bardly lasting for an hour, could not be per- 
ceived on account of the thick clouds deeply 
overhanging them even down to the water; and 
the waves caught away with them the ship, 
dashed about in a wholly unknown region. No 
one could understand the others, so loud was the 
roar of the wind and noise of the billows strik- 
ing against the sides of the ship. Two days had 
the poor men done all in their power, when the 
mainmast, broken by the storm, came down with 
a thimdering crash across the ship, by which its 
rapid course became very greatly impeded. "Now 
we can do nothing more," said the captain, with 
a stem submission to his &te. " Now no steer- 
ing, no direction, can help us. J£ God does not 
aid us, we must find our grave in the billows 
here. 

How Ivan and Gregory must have felt at these 
words you can readily imagine. Never had they 

before made a voyage to any distance; never had 

4# 
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they experienced a storm. Whatever they had 
learned of it, they had gathered from descriptions 
and narratives, and I need not assure you how 
&r the best description falls short of the impres- 
sion which the reality produces. 

Shut up in the ship, pale and exhausted, with- 
out being able to sleep, for a moment the unfor- 
tunates sat in the cabin despairing of their safe- 
ty. They saw nothing but approaching, certain 
death before their eyes. Every howling, roaring 
billow spoke to them this fearful doom, so that 
they even finally wished that all might be soon 
over, for the anguish of expecting death is more 
torturing than death itself. No one spoke, no 
one comforted and tranquillized the others. Like 
an arrow shot forth, the ship flew on through the 
waves, and the tempest grew continually strong- 
er, the billows roared more dreadftdly, and the 
ship was dashed onward at a more fearful rate. 

All at once she struck with so hard and shat- 
tering a blow that all were thrown confusedly 
together. Again once more the ship raised on 
the top of the wave, then dashed down, and, on 

sudden, stood as if it was fast walled in. 

Julia. Now I can imagine how it was, just 
as in the case of Eobinson Crusoe's ship; to split 
in pieces and go asunder must be the fate of the 
poor Juno. 

Mabia. And all be drowned. 
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GusTAVUS. That could not have been the 
case; for who, then, would have told this story? 

Father. It is now too late ; I will go on with 
the story some other time. To-morrow evening 
you may then expect the continuation. 



I NEED not assure you that all the four chil- 
dren, Max, Gustavus, Maria, and Julia, awaited 
the progress of the story with the most anxious 
curiosity. They talked the whole morning about 
it, and inquired among themselves how it would 
go with poor Ivan and his friends, when Max 
recollected what an obligation he had taken on 
himself to try and explain to his sisters what 
causes the difference in the length of the days 
and nights. He and Gustavus had promised 
this. The confidence of their fether, as well aa 
the expectation of their sisters, were important 
to both of them; they felt themselves dignified 
by so honorable a commission. 

Max was of a penetrating mind; what he 
knew he knew thoroughly ; for it was a princi- 
ple with him to learn everything accurately, and 
never to stop in his views half-way. With Gus- 
tavus this was not the case; he could indeed 
comprehend anything much easier than the more 
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tardy Max, but also on this account he forgot 
again much sooner what remained firmer in his 
brother's memory. Both had made more than 
common advances in geography; to examine 
maps and study them, was for them no labor, but 
a pleasure. They sat down to them with fall as 
much delight as other children have in sitting 
down to enjoy picturfe. But they knew not only 
coimtries and seas, rivers and mountains, but also 
the relation of the earth to the other heavenly 
bodies and planets ; they knew the circumference 
of the earth, and its place in respect to the sun. 
Their father, to whom this kind of knowledge 
was most agreeable, had brought forward his 
sons very fisir in this branch of human science. 
He did not, therefore, ask too much when he re- 
quested of both of them that they would explain 
this subject to their sisters. He could, in this 
way, best learn whether his two sons themselves 
thoroughly understood what they were to make 
plain to others. 

However great was the expectation of the 
boys to know the fate of the unhappy voya- 
gers, yet they felt still greater desire to fulfil 
their promise. Max, especially, thought about 
it the whole morning, how he should perform 
his commission, and Gustavus went cordially 
hand in hand with him. Both of them thought 
only of this one thing. The sisters, indeed, often 
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laughed when they noticed their brothers' un« 
usual soberness. Julia made many a sportive 
attack on them, and probably Max and Gustavus 
would have erred in their purpose, if they had 
not felt themselves too greatly flattered by their 
fether's confidence in them. 

Finally, after a long examination and consulta- 
tion — ^for their father left them alone purposely, 
without giving them the slightest aid— their 
plans were ready for communicating the infor- 
mation. Maria and Julia were called, and their 
&ther himself came in to correct many things, 
or to make them still clearer, which were proba- 
bly not wholly clear to his sons. 

Max* and Gustavus had inclined the large 
table on one side by means of a support under 
it, so that the flat surface had the same direction 
with the actual course of the earth, or, as Max 
expressed himself in scientific language, parallel 
with it. 

In the middle on this table level, was fastened 
a large gilt ball by a peg, on the projecting point 
of which hung down a yard and a half of thread. 
On the end of the thread, a parti-colored ball 
was fastened, and a circle drawn on the table 
with chalk, so large that it marked out the 
course of the ball which hung on the thread. 

Both of the girls, their pupils, looked at this 
apparatus ; it was probable, in their view, that 
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the gilded ball might represent the sun, and the 
parti-colored one the earth. It proved to them 
that Max and Gustavus had thought it all over, 
and drawn it out correctly. 

With a somewhat important mien, Max came 
forward to the table. "You know, Maria and 
Julia," he began, "that the sun is fixed — ^that 
the earth revolves around it, and completes its 
course in a year. The direction in which it goes 
round the sun, I will now show you, and you will 
yourselves wonder how clear and evident will 
be made to you the difference of the length of 
the days and nights. Look at this ball ; it repre- 
sents the sun, which is fixed in the central point 
of this circle. This other ball denotes the earth, 
and you observe on it in the middle a line. 

Mabia. Which no doubt represents the Equa- 
tor on the line ? 

Gustavus. Yes. Here you see two letters, 
N and S, by which are designated the North and 
South Poles. On the ball are, besides, some 
parti-colored lines which I have drawn, and 
which may represent the portions of the globe. 

Max. Now look sharp. The earth stands 
now as you see here, unequally lower than the 
sun, which naturally stands as much above. 

Maria. So it does ! 

Mat , The North half of the earth is turned 
to the sun. It is therefore longer shone on by 
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the sun in this direction than the South hal^ 
and the region about the North Pole has the 
sun hardly out of sight, while the South Pole 
scarcely receives anything of it. 

Julia. Very correct and clear. 

GusTAVUS. Now, therefore, it is summer on 
the North half of the earth ; the sun stands at 
its height, and the days are the longest But 
now look close. Now the earth begins its 
course. It makes a circuit on this chalk line 
around the sun, and turns like a ball; that is, 
running on at the same time around itself once 
in twenty-four hours, — a motion from whence, 
as you see, day and night takes place. The 
whole northern half, especially the North Pole, 
is always yet longer shone on by the sun than 
the South Pole. 

Max. The earth continues to rise higher, 
until it has the same direction with the sun, that 
is, the same elevation or height The northern 
half, in this way, every day will be somewhat less 
shone on by the sun. The days become shorter, the 
nights longer, until the earth, about the 22d of Sep- 
tember, comes in the same direction with the sun, 
and the days and nights are of equal length. 

GusTAVUS. And then we have the beginning 
of autumn. 

Max. Now the earth goes farther, continu- 
ally rising higher, and naturally it must appear 
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to US as though the sun came to stand constantlj 
lower. The North Pole is hardly any longer 
shone on by the sun, and the nearer the regions 
of the northern half lie to the Pole, so much lon- 
ger are the nights, and so much the shorter are 
the days, while, on the other half of the earth, 
exactly the opposite takes place. This portion 
now is longer shone on by the sun, and, as you 
see, the South Pole has the sun continually 
upon it. If the earth now, about the 22d of 
December, has reached the highest point, then 
we have the shortest day, or the beginning of 
the winter. From this time, the earth goep 
deeper again, the sun appears to rise higher, the 
days increase, and the earth, on the 21st or 22d 
of March, comes again into the same direction 
with the sun, — day and night are equal, — th^ 
earth sinks deeper, — the sun comes up higher, 
until we again reach the end of June, and, with 
the longest day, we once more have the begin- 
ning of summer. 

Father. You have performed your commis- 
sion very well. I hope your sisters have under- 
stood you. As soon as I have time, I will draw 
a table on the globe there, by which you will 
know accurately how long, in any region of the 
earth, is the longest day and the longest night. 

Julia. It is very clear to me. I should hardly 
have trusted the commissicHi to my brothers. 



ft 
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Max. Hem! it is not so very hard. One 
must only himself see rightly into the matter. 

Father. Very true. But there is one thing 
more — ^how great the distance is at which the 
earth revolves around the sun. You can con- 
clude from this that, at every beat of the pulse, 
we move nearly four miles. 

Julia. That is what I call going ahead ! 

Father. Certainly ; for the distance which 
the earth passes around the sun, or its orbit, as 
it is called, amounts to more than a hundred and 
twenty millions of miles (or about two hun- 
dred and ninety millions of English miles.) 

And now to go back to our unfortunates, 
whom we left yesterday in a situation of the 
greatest possible danger. The dread shock, and 
the violent leap, the sudden silence, and the then 
ever-increasing howling and roaring of the waves 
beating against the sides of the ship, threw all 
of them into despair. Even the captain, other- 
wise so courageous and composed as a seaman, 
in this horrible moment lost his presence of 
mind. " God have mercy on us I" cried he, full 
of despair ; " we are cast on the rocks, and in a 
few moments, we shall be a wreck." 

Julia. A wreck ? 

Father. This is what it is called in seamen's 
language, when a ship is either wholly swallowed 
up, and driven about on the billows— -or at least 
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BO affected by the tempest, that it cannot proceed 
on its voyage, — when, for example, it has lost 
its masts or rudder, as was the case with our 
ship. 

" The wreck is about sinking !" With horror 
they all heard this doom of death — ^in the great- 
est distress every one was looking for the moment 
when the wreck should go asunder, the sides bo 
parted, the water press in, and all be swallowed 
up by the raging billows. 

Maria. Poor men ! I tremble at the thought 
of their being so abandoned. 

Julia. Who could not here save themselves 
as Eobinson Crusoe did himself, by swimming. 

GuSTAVUS. And if they did fortunately swim 
through, where would they land ? What means 
of living would they have found, where there 
was a desolate island? Bobinson Crusoe was &,t 
better off; he found fruits, and a warm cKmate, 
where he could dry and warm himself. These 
poor people had nothing but snow and ice to 
look on. But, father — 

Father. Some anxious, dreadful moments 
passed before the unfortunate men could again 
recover their senses. The captain was the first 
to whose heart courage and composure returned. 
At the side of the calm pilot or steersman he left 
the cabin and went with him into the hold, that 
iSy the lowest part of the ship, where they both 
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iaw, to their great joy, that the ship was entirely 
dry inside. 

Maria. How so? What good could this do? 

Father. It proved thus much, that the body 
or hull of the ship had not suffered. The sea 
water, if it had been otherwise, would have come 
through, and the whole space or hold would 
have been filled with water. At the same time 
they noticed that the waves no longer beat so 
violently, and from this circumstance very justly 
concluded that the storm, if it had not yet per^ 
fectly calmed, must have very considerably spent 
its rage. Inspired by new hope, they both of 
them hastened to their trembling associates, to 
carry to them a piece of news which, for the mo- 
ment, must have been the most joyfiil. Now 
the calm pilot proposed to open one of the port- 
holes, which had been kept closed. 

Maria. Port-holes? 

Father. Oustavus, that belongs to your de- 
partment. 

GusTAVUS. Port-holes are, in a ship, what 
^oop-holes are in a wall or entrenchment, open- 
iigs through which the muzzles of the cannon 
are run out. They are provided with doors that 
they may be shut in a storm, so that the swelling 
waves may not come into the ship. 

Father. Now, the pilot opened such a port* 
hole, and looked up to the starry heaven above 
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him. The feeble light which the stars gave waa 
sufficient to distinguish, around the ship, an inr . 
distinct calm surface, which was lost afar oS in 
the boundless distance. The pilot wondered at 
the silence of the waters, which still roared and 
raged continually and awfully on the other side 
of the ship. He called out to his companions. 
They all came together ; then some one mounted 
on the quarter-deck. 

Julia. Is not that the highest part of the 
ship? 

Father. Yes. We might compare it to the 
roof of a house, only that it is flat The seamen 
often call it the upper promenade of the ship. 
Large ships have many decks, which, as in a 
building, separate the different stories. You 
may thus often read the expression '^ three- 
decker," which commonly means a large ship of 
war. 

They now mounted on the quarter-deck. The 
cold fresh air was the more beneficial to all as 
the unfortunate men had spent many days in the 
confined space of the cabin. But how great was 
their terror when they saw that the wide extent 
which the pilot took for a calm and quiet sea was 
a monstrous field of ice. 

Julia. Was this so very frightful? I should 
have thought it would be better than if the ship 
had been on a rock, 

6* 
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GuSTAYTja One would be as dangerous as tl^ 
other. Would it not, father 7 

Fatheb. And probably the dashing on the 
ke would be more dangerous than on a rock. A 
cliff can easier be climbed ; there is in it some 
deft, or gulley, or cavern, which might afford 
protection or warmth; or perhaps a spring, a 
beast, or some plant which might serve as food 
for them when enfeebled. But of all this nothing 
is found on an empty field of ice. At the mo- 
ment when the unfortunates mounted the upper 
deck it was clearer than in mid-day ; the sun of 
the AoTt day had risen, a small portion of the 
did: moved above the horizon, and diffused so 
much light that the poor men could perceive tiie 
horrors of their situation. The wreck lay in an 
iceberg bay, which, was protected on three sides 
against the pressure of the waves. On the 
fourth, the sea was indeed open, but the current 
drove in monstrous heaps of ice, which shut fast 
tiie bay, so that it might be clearly seen how the 
return was more and more destroyed by every 
new mass of ice. Destruction seemed unavoid- 
able, for only one great ice cake was necessary 
to be driven i^ainst the wreck to crush and 
shatter it to pieces. 

Mabia. If the passage now, at least, had re- 
soainedopenl 

Fatheb. This would have been of little usei 
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The ship was a wreck, withoat sail ; they could 
no longer steer and guide it ; to undertake a long 
▼oyage with it would be impossible, as the unfor- 
tunates knew not in what region they were. If 
the storm was indeed really over, yet, suppose 
they could reach navigable water, it woxdd be so 
high up, and in so open a sea, that the wreck 
<x>uld not long bear their shattering motion. In 
« word, dear children, destruction seemed only 
too certain. 

Julia, What, then, did the poor people do? 

Fathbb. You can easily imagine their situa- 
tion. In the first moment, when they gained the 
fearful conviction of the horrible certainty they 
were driven almost to desperation. On all sides 
they saw danger and death; nowhere did the 
9Ughtest ray of hope appear of their being able 
to save themselves. In such a condition man 
aees only misfortune; fear blinds him against 
every possible means of deliverance. When the 
unfortunate man in some degree composes him- 
self will he first be more regardful of every 
thing ; he thinks of them more accurately, and 
ofi^entimes it hf^pens to him to discover a new 
and hitherto unknown mode of relief — ^he begins 
to hope, the new hope teaches him to know his 
new powers, increases his activity to use them, 
despair vanishes, and the unfortunate man is no 
longer wholly miserable. 
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GuSTAVua And it was so, was it not, with 
our unfortunates? 

Father. As you might expect from brat^ 
persons, whom not their conduct but their pro- 
fession had brought into misfortune. 

After some hours the little glimmer of light 
which in this zone at this time of the year they 
call day, disappeared ; the captain took an obser- 
vation, and then found that they were in the 
seventy-first degree of north latitude. Do you 
omderstand this expression ? I have heretofore 
explained it to you. Do you recollect on what 
occasion? 

Max. O yes, sir. When we were taking our 
voyage round the world with Cook and Kotzebue. 

Father. It was now September. Only a few 
weeks remained and entire night would set in, 
a circumstance which much increased the anxiety 
of our unfortunates. They heard this news with 
horror. The captain, a firm, composed man, who 
had in numerous voyages contended with many 
dangers, and had conquered, first recovered his 
presence of mind and courage. He caused the 
whole ship's company to gather around him. 
"Friends," he began, "that I would gladly help 
you all, evjen at the sacrifice of mine own life, 
you may well believe ; but you see that in this 
case I can do nothing. We are in the hands of 
Almighty God, and must give up ourselves to 
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his will. Without his aid nothing will help ns ; 
if he wills to save us he can do it, though this 
iceberg may tower around us yet higher, and the 
sea become more impetuous. He can save us 
when and how he will. Only we must do our 
duty. Faint heartedness and mute despair will 
do us no good ; they only iujure us. We have 
been almost three days without an ordinary meal, 
and without a moment of sleep. We ought not 
to neglect our bodies; we know not yet how 
greatly we may need our powers to contend with 
dangers of which we are not aware. K we keep 
our bodies sound and powerful, our minds and 
spirits too will be the more active and lively," He 
commanded them, therefore, to light up the ship's 
lanterns ; the cook must prepare a good nourish* 
ing meal; all must eat and drink heartily, and 
then they must lie down in their hammocks to 
sleep. The captain did so, but it was in vain for 
him to close his eyes ; he could not get the de- 
sired repose. He thought of his unfortunate 
companions, who were under his command, and 
whose &te was placed in his hands ; he felt that 
he must care for them, and a care of this sort^ 
joined to the most torturing anxiety for his own 
life, would allow no one to obtain slumber. 

Mabia. The captain must certainly have been 
a good man. Many others in his place would 
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liave been occupied with himself only, without 
caring for others. 

Father. Certainly; he was a brave man, 
who indeed had deserved a better lot But 
especially the fate of Ivan and Gregory lay near 
his heart. He recollected that he had advised 
them to the voyage, and had induced them also 
to undertake it contrary to their father's will. 
He read in their countenances the bitterest re- 
pentance for their conduct towards their father; 
and now reproached himself most severely for it 

GusTAVUS. But Ivan and Gregory had written 
to their father? 

Mother. You think, then, that this was 
enough ? How now if their poor father had not 
consented when he sorrowfully and in vain 
stretched forth his hands to his dear Ivan? 
How, if the pain of seeing himself forsaken by 
his son, and having lost all the hopes founded on 
him, had brought the old man upon a sick-bed 
and to the grave ? Would all this be repaired by 
a letter? 

Father. Surely not ! I hope Gustavus will 
feel this, and not do so that he will be obliged 
to reproach himself. Especially the captain 
pitied the good Ivan. It did not escape him how 
cast down and sorrowful the young man was. 
He knew, too, that want of courage was not the 
cause of his being so downcast, for Ivan was a 
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young man of very resolute feelings ; but lie felt 
firmly convinced that it was Ivan's grief of hav- 
ing made his father drink so deeply of sorrow 
which lay heavy on his heart. 

GusTAVUS. But, dear father, Ivan's object 
was, however, praiseworthy. He had under- 
taken th^ voyage for his own improvement. 

Fathek. This was indeed far better than if a 
blameworthy levity had determined him to do 
so, but it does not excuse him. Ivan deeply felt 
this. With the thought of his poor father, his 
conscience was aroused, which is never the case 
with any one except when he does wrong ; and 
so Ivan was obliged to suffer the reproaches of 
his own heart without, alas, the consolation 
which others had — ^that they had brought them- 
selves into this misfortune in the pursuit of their 
calling, and attending to their duty. 

Maria. That reminds me of Bobinson Crusoe. 

Julia. It is true ; and it was just so, too, he 
thot:^ht of himself, when he was on the desolate 
island. 

Mother. Ivan would have done better, if he 
had reflected on all this beforehand, as he might 
have done, and had conducted himself according 
to this conviction. His own heart would have 
been spared many sorrows, if he had thought 
deeply of the consequence of his conduct. Never 
act as he did, my dear children. Who of you 
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would wisli yourself to be in Ivan's or Bobmson 
Crusoe's place, and to feel the reproaches which 
they both made to themselves ? 

Makia. Certainly no one of us, mother dear. 

Father, Ivan lay on his bed continually 
awake, while others were sleeping. Finally, he 
ceased to be conscious of his thoughts, — ^but it 
was more the perfect exhaustion and wearisome- 
ness, more a fainting away than slumber. How 
long he lay in this state of unconsciousness, hs 
could not determine when the captain woke him. 
"Let the others sleep quietly," he said. "They 
are fortunate; we will not disturb them. It 
tranquillizes me to know that they are happier 
than I am." " What shall I then do ?" asked 
Ivan, raising himself up. "You must accom- 
pany me." " And whither ?" ^ I have not been 
able to shut my eyes from disquiet. I must 
haFve certainty." "As to what?" "As to our 
fate. I have observed that in a short time now 
it will be day. I saw it from the quarter-deck. 
At the same time, I noticed that the ice is piled 
up continually higher about the wreck. We 
must see whether there is no land to be dis- 
covered." 

StUl half-buried in his swooniDg slumber, 
Ivan took his gun. With difl&culty, they both 
climbed up a high cake of ice frozen dose to the 
wreck. On their left hand the sun, although it 
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was mid^daj, appearing deep and bloody red 
throogli the miat, stood at the horizon. The air 
blew piercingly. A vast boundless field of ice, 
aoattered oyer with sparkling flakes of snow, lay 
likeamirror before the eyes of both of ^el 
With the most anxious observation, the captain, 
by the help of a spy-glass which he carried along 
with him, looked over the dead level, and who 
can describe his joy, when he clearly saw land 
a&r off on the western horizon, and at the same 
^ime could distinguish some rocks and moun* 

Max God be praised. It certainly was an 
idand. 

Julia. I am right glad that the poor people 
could see the land I 

Maria. And with what joy could they carry 
to the others this news I 

MoTHSB. Well observed, Maria I The joy 
of others is pleasant to the good man, and it 
makes him happy when he can impart some- 
thing comforting to others. 

Fathsb. Both of them now went down to 
the deeply lying wreck. Many of the crew were 
awake, and sat thinking over their fete in deep 
meditation. ^' In the north there is land I" cried 
ihe captain, joyfully. "We have seen it; we 
can distinguish the particular mountains." Thi0 
in&rmation enlivened diem all with new hofM 

6 
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Though the dangers were ever so great, the un- 
certamty of their fate ever so torturing, this one 
piece of tidings banished all their sorrows. The 
prospect of saving their lives filled them all with 
thankful joy, and confidence in the Divine aid 
again strongly entered into their soul. 

Max. But was the deliverance then already 
so sure, that they could rejoice in it with cer- 
tainty? 

Father, In the first moment of joy of the 
unfortunate man enlivened by hope, he does not 
think of this. It is enough for him for the first 
only to be able to hope, and a little ray of hope 
calms his heart in the greatest danger. Our 
imfortunates were already satisfied, when they 
heard the word land. Whether it was a waste 
uncultivated island, or a ridge of barren, bare 
rocks — whether they would find the means of 
living — ^whether they would have ever the 
opportunity to go back to their native country 
—or what sorrowful future might await them in 
the land discovered— of these things not one of 
them thought in the first moment of joy. Enough 
for them that they knew land to be near them. 

Max. Now, did they go on it ? 

Father. That was not at once possible. All 
must not together leave the wreck, in order not 
to give up the means of living, and other sup- 
plies which were there. Besides, they were not 
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yet acquainted with the country, and it was 
therefore concluded that first some of the ship's 
company should go there, and bring back tidings 
to those who were left behind of what they found 
there. The captain called for volunteers for this 
enterprise, and at once Ivan and Gregory offered 
themselves to undertake the commission. To 
them was joined the Eussian pilot, or steersman ; 
and so they three went forth with their fire-arms, 
and a sufficient store of means of food, and of 
the supply of other wants. 

Max. How far off was the land ? 

Fathee. This could not be accurately deter- 
mined. Between the wreck and the land dis- 
covered, there was a field of ice smooth as glass, 
on which no distance can be measured, because 
no object could be distinguished, by means of its 
form and color, for a standard. The sky was 
somewhat clouded, and the air foggy ; our three 
travellers were therefore obliged to direct them- 
selves by the regions of the sky in which the 
mountains were observed. Among the packages 
which they had taken with them were also some 
torches of pitch, in order to be able to light up 
and explore caverns and chasms which they 
might at any time discover. Besides, it would 
soon be night ; and then it was possible that they 
might meet with wild beasts, which, as is well 
known, mostly fly before fire. They had, too, 
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another object in view. Ivan and his com- 
panions, if they found any cavern that could be 
inhabited, or any dwelling, were to place a burn- 
ing torch on the point of the rock, in order to 
give to those whom they had left behind on the 
wreck a signal. 

GusTAVUS. That was like a signal-fire in 
mountainous countries. 

Father. Very true. This signal-fire would 
show that a dwelling or residence had been found, 
and likewise serve as a guide to those who we^ 
to come on after them. ' 

Max. You speak of a dwelling. Could they 
expect to find anything of that kind here ? 

Father. At least, this was not impossible. 
They knew not in what region they were, and 
could not determine whether the land discovered 
was a part of Greenland, or perhaps of Norway, 
where some dwellings are always found. But 
supposing also that the land was the island of 
Spitzbergen — as they afterwards found was really 
the case — ^this precaution was not without use. 

Maria. Are there any dwellings there ? 

Father. All seamen are femiliar with the 
story, according to which several sailors had 
passed a whole year on this barren island. The 
poor men had left the ship, which was inclosed 
by the ice, gone on land, and, on their return to 
ibe coast, saw that the ice and ship had dis- 
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appeared. Previously some unfortunate persons 
had wintered theie, who had built a hut in a valley. 

Max. Had this, then, really happened, or 
was it only a mere saying — a story ? 

Fatheb. It was true, at least, as to the main 
thing. The history of the imfortunate sailors 
affords many particulars which confirm this 
story. You recollect, surely, of a Hollander, 
Eeemsker, and of a Dane, Monke, who both of 
them had experienced the same fate. Yet sup- 
posing that this could not be reckoned on, the 
captain remembered to have heard, that the 
whale fishers, who venture into this region, had 
built huts in many places, in which the coopers 
made barrels for the presemition of their oiL 
It was, therefore, more than probable that three 
such well-prepared enterprising persons would 
find one of these huts, to which afterwards the 
shining torch might show the others the way. 
. From the wreck, they might easily take all 
necessary supplies to their new abode. Then 
could they brave the winter, and continually be 
in expectation that the future summer would 
discover to them a ship, and this would again 
carry them back to their own land. 

Max. O, this caution was rightly thought of I 

Julia. Thank Heaven, that the poor people 
are safe, and well preserved under a roo^ and 
with the necessary supplies ! 

6* 
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Father. But are they so ? 

Julia. O, now I imagine • they mtust have 
left the wreck, did they not ? 

Father. I would gladly sketch for you a 
picture of the happy union again of those who 
Were so separated from each other, and their 
return to their native land, but — 

Mother. Dear father, it is now late. You 
liave related to us longer this evening than 
usual. To-morrow, my children, you may hear 
how it fered with the poor people. 

Julia. I wish, father, that you had not spo^ 
ken that last sentence. Now I shall dream oil 
might of these poojLpeople. 

GusTAVUS. That would be better off than to 
freeze and starve with them in SpitzbergeiL 



With a certain anxious doubt, the children 
looked forward the next day to the continuation 
of the history of the unfortunates. These poor 
people had become of importance to them, on 
account of the sorrowful lot that had befallen 
them. They had expected that their fate would 
be changed, that, united as true friends, they 
would brave all the inconveniences of the long 
winter in this rough country, and thus would 
overcome all the circumstances and dangers 
which were to befall them. They had hoped 
that a ship coming to their deliverance would 
carry back the forsaken ones to their native 
country, and that Ivan, especially, would be 
received by his fistther with joy. 

And all these beautiful hopes, had that single 
word ^^but^ of their father destroyed I 

" How will it be with those unfortunate men ?" 
asked Julia. " I have actually dreamed of them, 
how they died on the desolate island, were found, 
and—" 
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GusTAVUS. Strange I I, too, dreamed some- 
thing like it. They must have had to fight with 
bears and wolves. 

Max. It is no worse, however, than if they 
were under the torrid zone, and been killed by 
lions and tigers, or were swallowed up by gigan- 
tic serpents. 

Maria. Very true. But what fine fruits 
they would have found, too, under the torrid 
zone I They could have laid out gardens and 
fields, have built themselves houses, as the colo- 
nists did on Eobinson Crusoe's island. And 
what did they find on Spitzbergen? — ^nothing 
but ice and snow. 

GrUSTAVUS. And they might also be poorly 
enough provided with the means of living. 

Max. We will not trouble ourselves on this 
account. I hope it will be better than we feared. 
One can endure much, and seamen especially can 
do so. 

So the children talked it over among them- 
selves, until, after supper, their father seated 
himself in his chair, collected around him the 
young listeners, and, in the midst of their most 
longing expectation, inquired, " How far had we 
gone yesterday evening ?" 

Julia. Up to that horrible "but," by which 
you destroyed oiir rejoicing, dear father. 

MoTHEB. And such a "but" will you often 
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enough experience in your life. Hopes often 
deceive, and not all the good which is antici- 
pated takes place. 

Father. You are quite right, good mother. 
But to go on with our story. With the best 
wishes of those left behind, the pilot, Ivan, and 
Gregory quitted the wreck. The cold was 
Severe, the air harsh and piercing. Only by 
quick walking, by means of warm clothing, and 
fixmi the &ct that they had much to bear, could 
they resist the penetrating and sensible chilL 

GusTAVUS. Why, then, did they burd^i 
themselves with a large pack? 

Father. Because they needed many things, 
and knew not what they might find there. They 
had each a gun, a sword, a cartouch-box filled 
with powder and ball, a bag with provisions, 
bread, bacon, a bottle of brandy, tobacco, and 
besides an axe, and every one of them a blanket 
It was still dark when they left the wreck. On 
their left hand, they saw on the horizon a fisiint 
glimmer, which announced the near approach of 
the short day, lasting scarcely a few hours. In 
the twilight of this glimmer, the firiends went 
forth in the direction they had once taken, and 
at last, in four hours' travel, reached the island, 
so greatly had the mirror-like surface of the ice, 
and the single-colored snow, deceived them in 
leiiqpect to the distance. 
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Julia, They must have felt thankful, when 
ihey felt the dry ground under their feet. 

Max. Just as did Eobinson Crusoe, when he 
rose on land out of his sea bath. 

Father. Whether they were as well satis- 
fied as he was, is a question. Bobinson Cru- 
soe saw himself saved from certain death; he 
found, under a mild climate, an island, from the 
fruitfulness of which he might expect a suffi- 
ciency of articles of food. Our three friends saw 
before them a desolate land, a mass of rocks 
thrown together. There was no tree, no shrub 
was green, no bird sung in the tops of the trees. 
No brook murmured there, over fields and mea- 
dows ; they saw nothing but those vast barren 
heaps of rocks, which lay before them like gray 
ruins, the natural color of which was yet more 
heightened by the snow. The whole creation 
appeared as if petrified. A stillness, as of the 
grave, reigned in the desolation, in which not 
even the dissonant cry and ill-omened screech of 
a single raven broke in on the horrible silence. 
There was no place for repose there; no cleft 
or cavern was to be found, not a splinter of wood, 
with which they could kindle a fire to warm 
themselves. 

Cautious and timidly, our unfortunate wan- 
derers trod over the rough icy ground, covered 
with rock. Caution was the more needful here, 
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as neither of them were ignorant that the high 
northern regions of the earth are inhabited by 
certain kinds of wild beasts, especially bears and 
Wolves, Now the poor men went forward be- 
neath a rocky ledge, in which some hollows 
were to 'be seen, which appeared to become lost 
in the clefts within. The first and nearest one 
was chosen for their path. The surface was 
slippery, and appeared to be ice ; a fact which 
led the pilot to the conclusion that they were 
going on the top of a frozen brook. The short 
day, hardly lasting for an hour, had broken, 
but of the sun our travellers saw nothing in 
the valley ; only the highest points of the rocks 
were brightened by it. In the valley itself 
there lay a twilight that made them shudder. 
The travellers saw nothing but a barren, wild 
wall of rock, which took some other form at 
every step, according as the windings of the val- 
ley gave them diflerent views. 

Ivan and Gregory advised a return: they 
believed they would thus find a better path. 
The pilot thought differently. " Useless search 
aids us nothing," said he. "It robs us of our 
time and strength. According to my view, that 
hut must lie near a brook. If we do not find it, 
we shall probably discover some cavern, or a 
sheltering cleft, and, what is as needful, a way 
up on the rocky wall itself." This latter dis- 
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oovery was necessary, in order to place upon it 
the pitch torch agreed on as a signal. 

JuuA. And did they find what they sought 7 

Fathbb. Not indeed the hut. After half 
an hour's walk, the rough points of the rocky 
wall no longer appeared; the clifiEs were more 
oompact, and formed on both sides a smooth 
wall, which gradually rose up from the valley, 
that continually became wider. Suddenly, Ivan 
espied above on the rock a cavern or opening in 
the clifi^ similar to the entrance of a cellar. It 
was as if they had found a treasure^ or the house 
of a hospitable friend, so welcome was this dis- 
oovery. 

Mabia. But what particular use would this 
discovery be to them ? 

Fatheb. Do you imagine that it was a small 
one? 

GusTAVua No, Maria. It was already im- 
portant that they had come to a shelter, so that 
they were not obliged to lie under the open sky. 

Fatheb. Yery true, my son. In this region, 
encamping out on the bare ground, under the 
open sky, would not answer. Now they had 
found what they sought, a sheltering abode. 
The cavern lay at the height of a house above 
them. With some diflSculty, they climbed up on 
the rock. One helped the other, and thus they 
reached the entrance of the cavern, which indeed 
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did not enter very deep into the rock, but was 
quite clean, and large and roomy enough for 
them to take up their quarters in. The floor 
consisted of whitish gray sand, and the walls 
were smooth and even. " Thank God," said the 
pilot, '' who has thus far helped us, and He will 
yet help us more. We have, at least, a shelter 
from the wind and weather." "Now must cuir 
comrades come, and furnish up our quarters," 
added Ivan. " We will give them the signal," 
answered the pilot. It so happened, that the 
cavern discovered lay under an abrupt, but 
pretty high ledge of rocks. It was not yet quite 
dark, and dangerous as the climbing up was 1;o 
them, yet they all three ventured on it The 
ledge was surmounted while the setting sun yet 
shone a little. But what a prospect I 

Julia. A beautiful one ? 

Fatheb. In a certain sense, yes. The Mends 
stood on one of the highest points. Around 
them lay the rocks, strewed about like the ruins 
of a palace that had fallen, only slightly illumi- 
nated by the &st disappearing sun. Over these 
masses, they now saw the great field of ice through 
which they had wandered, and a fire, shining at 
a distance, showed them the region in which 
their companions still remained. By means of a 
spy-glass which they had taken with them, they 
clearly saw the pile of wood burning on the ice, 

7 
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and also the wreck, projecting above the icy 
mirror, illuminated by the flame. Now they 
fastened the torch between some stones, and the 
next moment set it on fire. Moreover, Gregory 
sent up three fire-rockets, which mounted into 
the pure, thin air, higher than usual, and diffused 
a beautiful light. 

Maria. Fire-rockets ? 

Father. Yes, as they send them up in fire- 
works. They go quite high, move so Jminutes 
shining and bright in the air, and then burst. 
They can be seen in a dark night for many miles 
off, and they are used in war for signals, and to 
give notice of an attack, or any such thing. — 
But to proceed. " Well," said the pilot, " that 
idea was a good one. We have now nothing to 
do but to wait whether our brethren will 
observe the signal." And truly, there rose in 
a moment from that direction three rockets. 
"Grand I" said Ivan. " Our friends have under- 
stood the sign. Now let us go back to our 
quarters." Carefully they descended; the con- 
tinually burning torch shone on their toilsome 
return, and they came back safely to their 
cavern. 

As long as they were in the valley, they had 
experienced a piercing, moist, penetrating chill ; 
on the cliff, they found the reverse. A remark- 
ably milder air blew around them, like that 
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which is perceived in a thaw after cold weather, 
A distant muttering noise was heard, and the 
pilot concluded that there was going to be a 
change of the weather. 

Max. But the winter was near? 
' Father. Yes, indeed! In these northern 
regions, it is often the case that the summer 
ends partly with unusual storms, and partly 
these storms set in at the beginning of the win- 
ter, when the ice and snow have everywhere 
made their appearance. Then the sky is over- 
cast with black clouds, and the rocks are upheaved 
by the violence of the tempest ; but on the first 
dearing up of the air, suddenly comes in the 
most dreadfiil cold. 

Sorrowfully sat the three friends there, eating 
their supper, in which they were obliged to go 
without a refreshing drink and a warming fire. 
A pile of wood now would have been comforta- 
ble to them. With it, they might have warmed 
the cave, as well as lighted it, and could also 
have secured themselves against the attack of 
wild beasts. Little was said. Every one in 
silence wished only that the morning would 
come ; for they imagined that then their fiiends 
would leave the wreck, and bring with them 
everything that was now wanting for them. 

But yet a glance into the future showed them 
nothing but what was frightful; and even the 

7* 
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conviction, that in a few hours they should be 
joined to their friends, did little in affording 
them composure. 

Oh, the unfortunates ! They could not know 
that on this last — this only hope — 

Julia. Now, father — ^it would not fail them? 

Father. Alas I it did fail them — an expe- 
rience which you will often enough undergo in 
your life. The only hope often deludes. Well 

is it for him who never, never counts on blind 
chancel 

Maria. But yet those on the wreck had seen 
and answered the signal I 

Father. And still — ^but only listen further. 
Exhausted by the difficult journey over the ice 
and the rocks, worn out by cold, and enfeebled 
by their anxiety for the future, our three friends 
slept, covered up in their blankets, and with 
their loaded guns on their arms, until at last the 
pilot was roused by a dreadful howling and 
noise. He got up; the noise became more 
frightful continually, and the howling more hor- 
rible. He at once awaked the others, who 
sprung up affrighted, and in imagination already 
beheld a troop of wild bears before them. The 
darkness was awful; not a star shone. They 
stepped to the entrance of the cave — and what a 

(wtingl The tempest broke howling on the 
d.»MUQBd horribly through the valley. 
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Snow and rain drove in at the entrance of the 
oavem in the face of these distressed men. All 
nature was in the most dreadful uproar, and it 
often seemed to our unfortunates as if they heard 
the heavy roll of thunder. 

Disturbed also as was the pilot, yet he con- 
strained himself to appear calm. He feared the 
worst, and yet would not willingly destroy the 
hope of his less experienced friends, with which 
ihey were continually flattering themselves. 
Overwhelming and sorrowful news is always 
soon enough. 

" How well it is for us," he said, " that we can 
sit here in a dry place !" He spoke with a beat- 
ing heart. The fate of his comrades presented 
itself to him ; the thought that they might now 
be wandering about on the ice in this frightful 
weather, in the impenetrable darkness, and the 
conviction that the torch could no longer burn, 
disquieted his heart: scarcely could he hide 
from his friends whit he feared. To examine 
whether the torch was yet burning was impos- 
sible ; the storm would have dashed any one to 
the chasm below who ventured to leave the 
cavern. It was perfectly impossible, in the dark- 
ness, to climb the ledge of rocks, as the ascent, 
even by the glimmer of daylight, was dangerous 
to life. " God Almighty only can grant that our 
friends should not be lost I'' he cried out almost 
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against his will; " may his angels direct them I'' 
A wish in which they all participated, although 
the others felt not the same anxiety that he did. 
They went back into the cavern, and notwith- 
standing their disturbed thoughts, soon fell asleep 
again. After a long while, the poor men awoke. 
In the whole region there reigned a death-like 
stillness; the storm was entirely laid — the air 
was pure and clear, but exceedingly cold, and 
our unfortunates almost felt ready to imagine 
that they had only been dreaming. It was yet 
dark, indeed, but they observed in the southern 
part of the sky that always increasing arch of 
light which indicated the rising of the sun. With 
longing they waited for the day, and scarcely 
had it broken than they clambered up the rocky 
ledge, this time with still greater risk of life, as 
it was rendered smooth by the ice and snow. 
But what a view ! what horror ! That vast field 
of ice over which they had come yesterday had 
disappeared ! High waves were rolling close in 
to the shore, and broke foaming on the rocks; 
only single cakes of ice were driven on the coast 
Of the wreck there was not the slightest trace to 
be discovered. 

Maria. I was just thinking about that. What, 
then, had become of it? 

Julia. Where, then, were the poor men they 
had left? 
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Fathsb. Who could answer these questions? 
Nothing could be more certain than the destruc- 
tion of the unfortunates, whether they had been 
wandering on the ice or had remained on the 
sinking wreck. 

Max But, father, was there not some piece 
of the wreck or a corpse driven on the shore? 

Father. Not the slightest trace of one. 

Mabia. But might not some of the unfortu- 
nate crew have wandered somewhere on a field 
of ice ? Might they not have landed on some 
other place on the coast? 

GusTAVUS. This last supposition was not very 
likely, for they would keep looking towards the 
burning torch. 

Father. Alas I they had little benefit from 
this. It lay overthrown, extinguished, and 
hardly burnt down a few inches, on the rock. 

Overwhelmed and almost annihilated, stood 
the three friends on the spot. They reflected 
not on their own sad lot, they felt nothing but 
for the calamity of their comrades, and this the 
more, the less they knew whether the unfortunate 
men had been overwhelmed, or whether they 
were still driven about, a sport for the ocean bil- 
lows. No one of .the three friends spoke a word. 
Every one of them was tortured by the most 
sorrowful thoughts, and every one took care not 
to communicate his painM ideas to the others. 
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With their eyes filled with tears, they looked oat 
towards the place in which, a few hours before, 
they saw the wreck. Their hearts were greatly 
oppressed and ready to burst, and their bosoms 
most deeply weighed down. 

" Might not, then, our friends have been saved? 
It was not impossible. God may lead them to find 
us, probably wholly unexpectedly," finally said 
the pilot, more in order to raise Ivan and Gregory's 
sunken spirits than from his own conviction. 

"And if we should not see them again," re- 
plied Ivan, "if only they are saved! I should 
be glad of it with all my soul. Our friends may 
then take measures, in their own country, for our 
rescue." But he was well convinced, while ex- 
pressing this wish, as well as was the pilot, that 
it could not be so. 

Maria. But, father, that does not quite please 
me. Ivan and the pilot should not utterly de- 
spair of the fulfilment of their desire. 

Mother. This was owing to the feeling of 
their hearts, produced by misfortune. The fetes 
of men have a great influence on their mode of 
thinking. Whoever sees himself often favored 
by providence becomes thereby more easily 
assured, and not rarely too presumptuous. He 
flatters himself that he will always be so favored. 
But if he is visited by misfortune, he then be- 
comes spiritless, he sees nothing but his own 
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wretchedness — ^hope forsakes him, and lie is al- 
ways timid. 

Father. At least, he acts thus at the first 
moments, in which misfortune affects him the 
more seriously. When he first comes to refiec- 
tion then new hope is e;xcited; the unhappy 
man feels the benefits of the same, and then 
clings to it the stronger the more innocent he is, 
and the more reasons of calmness he can create 
for himself out of religion. 

Indeed the pilot and Ivan had little reason for 
hope. K their Mends had not landed on the 
island — ^and how little probability there was of 
this! — ^the miserable broken wreck could not 
hold together long in the open sea, at least not 
long enough for them to reach land. How could 
the unfortunate men guide it without mast and 
sail ? They must look on quietly as the wreck 
caught by the tempest and driven on by the 
foaming billows, finally was dashed to pieces on 
the heaps of ice, or was swallowed up by the rag- 
ing waves. 

This hour of hopelessness was certainly hor- 
.rible for the three unfortunates. The poor 
creatures over whose fete they lamented were 
their frienda Could they have landed on the 
island, and had they brought supplies for their 
wants firom the wreck, then it would have been 
tolerable ; were the country ever so desolate or 
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barren, it would be great comfort to tbem that 
there were so many of them together. Union 
and friendship would have softened the horrors 
of their solitude ; their united strength would 
have lightened every burden, and even the severe 
toil would have been thus sweetened. But now 
they were three unfortunates, and hardly provid- 
ed with the necessary supply of their wants for 
a single day. How would it be with them in the 
approaching winter, lasting for almost half a 
year? How should the poor men withstand the 
cold and hunger? Where should they find a 
protecting shelter, and from whence could they 
obtain for themselves warm clothing? 

Happy and hopeful as these sufferers had been 
when, a few hours before, they left the cavern, 
thus wretched, almost brought to despair, like 
men who seemed to be abandoned by God, they 
now returned back to this their retreat. There 
lay the few remnants of the provisions they had 
taken with them, their scanty meal ; not one of 
them touched it — not one of them felt hunger or 
thirst; they had only one feeling, which must 
have wrought horribly upon them, the thoughb 
of their boundless misfortune. 

Julia. What a frightful situation! They 
could not be more wretched ! 

Father. Do you think so ? 

Julia. I cannot really conceive how there 
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could be anything in their situation that could 
be called good fortune I 

Father. I do not exactly blame your view ; 
at the first moment the unfortunate men them- 
selves would not have thought diflferently. But 
scarcely had the first storm been laid in their 
breasts than calm reflection also again renewed 
its sway, and then they soon found too that even 
in the most doubtful situation there still remained 
to them many good things. What do you think 
there was, Max ? 

Max. I should think, lather, it was a great 
piece of good fortune that there were three of 
them. If there had been only one of them, this 
solitary man would certainly have felt himself 
very unhappy. 

Father. Very true I But suppose the three 
had not been friends ? 

Maria. Yet here they would have become 
so? 

Father. But supposing they had not, could 
they then have reasonably hoped that they could 
have overcome all their obstacles? 

Maria. No I One would have wronged the 
others, and thus everything would have been 
ruined. 

Father. So the three were friends who lived 
in unity and concord; and this was a great and 
inestimable ben^t They oould now iherefoie 

8 
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count on every one helping the others, and 
standing by them, and thus half of their burdens 
fell off, and the other became tolerable and light. 
Gustavus, what advantage beside had they ? 

GusTAVua They were healthy, stout men 
who could endure, able seamen, who knew how 
to cut their way through in case of necessity. 

Father. Very well 1 An essential benefit. 
Now, Maria, do you know any other advantage ? 

Mabia. They were active, laborious men, who 
had the best of dispositions. 

Father. This is also true. And now I will 
tell you of yet another advantage. Had they 
brought themselves into this situation by rash- 
ness and folly ? 

Gustavus. No; they were in the discharge 
of their duty and at their posts. 

Father. Had they anything to reproack 
themselves? I will except Ivan and Gregory, 
who must always have felt painfully that they 
had secretly left their father. 

Gustavus. No, they had a quiet conscience. 

Father. Eight, and so you see then, that 
they were not so wholly wretched. Friendship, 
good-will, health, strength, and a good conscience 
were left to them, and so long as a man possesses 
these advantages so long he is not wretched or 
forsaken. Besides this they were pious, religious 
men, who did not put God and his commandment 
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out of their sight. Therefore feith was ever in- 
creasing in their heart, that God would not leave 
them, and that his wisdom would find means 
and ways for their sustenance. Besides, I may 
tell you beforehand thus much, that their wretch- 
edness was to rise yet higher, and almost to be- 
come intolerable. I resume again, therefore, 
the thread of their history. To the question 
which every one of them made respecting the 
fate of his companions, there was joined also 
another and as important a one — which indeed 
was easier put than answered — ^I mean the in- 
quiry, what they must now begin up(m t 

The pilot, a worthy old sailor, who had made 
many voyages, and lived through many adven- 
tures, had encountered and triumphed over many 
dangers, was, as it were, an angel of deliverance 
for his friends. He was a man of a sound under- 
standing, of a correct view, of a pious, firm 
chara<5ter, a man whom a peril might for a 
moment render daring, but who did not lose his 
head in the most desperate condition, but aroused 
his courage and soon found means of aid, and 
then did not allow himself to be diverted again 
from his path once entered upon. 

GusTAVUS. That is "my man I He pleases 
me I He would make an able general, like 
Ziethen or old Blucher I 

Pathbb. The comparison is a good one ; for 
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it wmi by Buch a pious, firm feeling, by this un- 
shaken courage in the greatest dangers, those two 
heroes showed their character. For some hours 
the three friends had lain there silent and in- 
active. It was not yet dark, the moon's crescent, 
which was scarcely to be observed in the stormy 
night, and the glimmering stars cast a feeble 
twilight into the cavern, when the brave pilot at 
once raised himself up. '' Friends T' said he, 
"we cannot and must not remain as we now 
aare* We have sat here more than two hours 
with our heads on our hands. That this does 
us no good, you see ; we must behave differently. 
So up and forward I Let us eat something. I 
am hungry, and we ought not to injure our 
stomachs ifwe wish to hold uj> our heads. We will 
CWkt, and then we must go out to explore. The 
night is not so very dark, we are armed, and 
what is better yet, our hearts keep their right 
{daces. Possibly we may find our comrades, 
and probably not; or it may happen to us to 
discover that hut or some other cavern; and 
even if we do not accomplish all this, we shall 
have done our duty." 

These words of the brave man and his exam- 
ple operated on the two others; they felt them- 
selves lightened ; their courage returned again ; 
ihey were ashamed of their sluggishness and 
iJr de^ring distrust of Godfgovermnent 
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and their own powers. The small remnants of 
the food they had brought with them were eaten, 
and when nothing more was left, the old pilot 
led the way — "Now in God's name forward! I 
have satisfied my appetite, and I feel new strehirth 
inxnyselfi" 

Julia. And they really went out? In the 
night ? 

Father. Which you must recollect was not 
yet so very dark. The cold air is purer ; the 
stars shine more brightly : even the snow diffu- 
ses a certain light, and besides this, the moon 
stood in her first Quarter. All this gave our 
wanderers light enough to see the path, and 
avoid the dangers in which a total darkness 
would have precipitated them. They descended 
from the height, and went again into the valley, 
and now turned themselves to the opposite side. 
But the way still led along between walls of rock, 
in which certain forms and shapes stood forth 
like statues. In the weak light these often ap- 
peared terrific and fearful; the sight of them 
produced even in these courageous men many dis- 
turbed thoughts, to which was joined the over- 
whelming idea that they had consumed the last 
remnants of their food. This circumstance filled 
the otherwise so firm and composed pilot with, 
distressing anxiety. In vain he related " his 
former voyages ; recollections could as little enar 

8» 
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Me him to avoid disquietade as the solicitude of 
his oompanions. He sought in every way to 
keep up his friends' courage ; but the wilder the 
country grew, so much the more he felt in him- 
self how his former strong courage was shaken. 
The rocks continually rougher, the overhanging 
eiitb ever more frightful, and every moment 
threatened to fall, while the entire region around 
increased in horror. Our friends however still 
kept on the way they had chosen, and soon they 
perceived a clearer, milder air, as the high walls 
of rock kept off the keen draught of the cold 
wind. They saw that the points of the clifib 
became clearer and more illuminated, and justly 
concluded that the short day had broken, and 
the sun had risen. All at once they saw on the 
side, a little running brook, which pure as silver, 
gushed forth from a cliff, and lost itself behind 
a distant rock, '* Thank God!" cried the pilot, 
"one principal want is satisfied I Heaven will 
help us yet further I" — All were now full of new 
courage from this discovery. The water was 
beautiful, and was of so much the greater benefit 
tor them, as the provisions taken from the wreck 
consisted of biscuit and salted meat. 

GusTAVUS. Yes, then a drink relishes. 

Fatheb. a small piece of good fortune can 
at once very much cheer the unfortunate. So it 
w«8 here. The three friends sat each on a stone 
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whioli lay on the margin of the fountain, and 
drank to refresh themselves. The pilot who 
carefully observed everything, now b^an: "I 
know not whether I err, but it seems to me as 
if we were here in the neighborl^ood of men." 
— With these words he pointed to some stones 
regularly laid as if for a table and seats. — '^ That 
is the work of men's hands I" he added. "The 
basin of the fountain too has been prepared with 
art, and here are stairs made in the soft sand- 
stone. Either persons have formerly inhabited 
here, or we shall have the good fortune to-day, 
to become acquainted with our new neighbors.'' 

Max. But did not the pilot deceive himself 7 
Possibly he only imagined that he saw something? 

Father. The man was too well experienced 
to be under such a deception. It is indeed true 
that nature, especially in rocks and cliffs, often 
produces forms and shapes of which a man at 
the first sight, might believe that they were 
£9ishioned by the hand of man : as for example, 
we find towers, pyramids, wedges, and even fig- 
ures of beasts and men. But this was not the 
case here ; they soon became convinced, that in 
truth, the hand of man had been there employed. 

They now, yet more eagerly, searched into 
everything with anxious observation ; the whole 
region was thowughly examined, they went 
ftirther into a dark hollow, and all at once saw 
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Aemselyes inclosed in a vast chasm of rock. It 
was now fully day. The Mends could not enough 
look at the wild stones lying around them, and 
the strange forms of the cliffi. " Men have in- 
habited here, or they still do so," said Ivan. 
" See here are foot-prints ; here where no tree is 
to be found, lie shavings. We must search 
further!" 

With these words he went round a cliff, and 
a kind of stairs made of flat stones, rudely laid 
on each other, led on behind the cliff on the wall 
of rock. He called out to the two others ; they 
came, and all mounted some tolerably conyenient 
steps, and soon reached an ascending foot-path 
which wound around spirally through some 
stones lying about, and which they now fol- 
lowed. 

There, all at once, the three friends found them- 
selves on the ridge of the mountain ledge ; — op- 
posite stood the low sun in its most beautiful 
splendor, and deep beneath them lay a fine val- 
ley which was bounded on the opposite side by 
mountains and rocks. In the midst of the valley 
there ran up a narrow bay, or basin. 

Julia. Do they not call it a bay when a part 
of the ocean runs up deep into the land? 

Father. Yes : they name it a gulf or a bay. 
The soil of the valley from tile hill to the bay 
was of a beautiftd meadow green, through which 
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ran little brooks. The view was beautiful and 
enlivening: the vale lay exactly opposite the 
sun which shone into it. The air was without 
mist, and pure, and the mingling of colors charm- 
ing, which the green of the meadow ground, 
the glassy sur&ce of the bay, the dark difb, 
the projecting distant points of snow and ice, of 
the mountains and the clear blue heavens pro- 
duced. 

Mabia. Who would have looked for this in 
Spitzbergen? 

Father. And yet this was the case. That 
vale was sheltered by the rocks from the cold 
north and east winds, and as it lay open towards 
the south the sun could warm it. In the sum- 
mer therefore the heat in this valley was almost 
intolerable. 

To proceed, howevei;, with our story. But 
what caused the greatest joy to our friends, was 
the sight of a vast collection of dry trees, which 
lay on the shore of. the bay. 

Max. Trees? 

Father, Large whole trees with branches 
and roots. 

Max. Then there must have been forests and 
groves in a pretty good condition I 

Father. Forests and groves? On the whole 
island there did not grow a single tree, or shrub| 
firom which you could cut the smallest stick. 
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Maria. But whence so much dry wood? 

Father. The providence of God had taken 
care, that these regions without wood, should 
yet not be wholly destitute of this necessary of 
life. The great streams in North America lay 
waste by their overflow large tracts of woodland ; 
their swelling waters tear up the strongest trees, 
and bear them off into the sea. The storms and 
winds then do the rest, to float these trees into 
that uninhabited region, where they are driven 
on the shore or left lying in the gulfs and bays. 
— "And now we ought not to stop halfway," 
said the pilot, interrupting the joyful expressions 
of his friends. " If the history of the cooper's 
hut is not a mere fable, it must be found here 
in this vale. We have yet almost two hours left 
us of day, and this we will use in the right 
way !" They immediately went down into the 
vale, towards which the way was more conveni- 
ent than that which they had taken to climb the 
height. They betook themselves to the shore 
and found it grown over with spoon-wort, and 
other plants of the cress kind; a discovery 
which was of the greatest value to them. 

Maria. Thus one perplexity was relieved 
after another. 

Mother. An observation which you will 
often find confirmed, in the life of man. 

GusTAVUS. Yes, they had wood and wate^, 
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but with regard to provisions and lodging, they 
indeed do not appear to be very well oS, 

Julia. And who. knows whether a remedy 
will not be found for this too? 

Father. We will hope for it. Ivan, who 
had observed some large fish in the bay, now 
luckily thought of something. " We have," said 
he, "not much more day. On this account I 
advise that two of us seach for the hut, or some 
other lodging, while the third takes care and 
secures the fish and collects a heap of dry wood. 
When it becomes later we shall probably be 
hungry." This proposal met with approbation, 
and they concluded they would carry it into 
execution. Ivan offered himself to take charge 
of the cooking, and the two others immediately 
went along the wall of rock to search out a 
lodging. The former, on the other hand, turned 
towards the water. Scarcely had he advanced 
some hundred steps than he noticed something 
thick on the shore, which drew his whole obser- 
vation on it. 

Julia. And this was ? — 

Father. In a little pool left by the water 
when it was higher, there was wallowing about 
a large fish like a salmon, and was making all 
possible efforts to get out of his prison inclosure 
and to reach again the bay close by. Now as 
Ivan approached him he was compleily frighten- 
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ed and distressed, beat around him with his tail, 
sprang up high and moved the foaming water so 
greatly that Ivan found it impossible to master 
his prey. " Only wait a moment !" said he, " you 
shall soon be tame." With these words he 
drew his axe out of his girdle cut a stout piece of 
wood into the shape of a spade, and now dug 
into the light sand very soon, a narrow run by 
which he conducted off the water of the pool 
into the bay. The drain was perfectly accom- 
plished ; the water ran off continually, and when 
Ivan, who in the meantime had cut up some 
wood, came back, it was already wholly drained 
off, and the fish lay worn out and flapping on 
the dry sand. A few smart strokes with the 
head of the axe despatched him, and Ivan was 
busy in dividing up the fish when the pilot and 
Gregory returned. That long-sought hut had 
not indeed been found ; but instead of it they 
had discovered a fine roomy cave, which was far 
better suited for lodging than that in which they 
had been yesterday, and which besides, as it 
was now beginning to be darker, they might not 
have found again. In this way every one had 
something to tell of. Ivan showed his Mends 
the fine fish and the heap of fire wood he had 
cut up small, while they described to him the 
cave they had discovered, which happily lay 
near, behind a projection of the rock. 
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They now went to work. They carried the 
fish and a large quantity of the firewood to the 
cave, and not till the sun had for a long time 
gone down, did they take time to examine more 
closely their new dwelling. A fire kindled in 
the middle of it lighted it up perfectly, and to 
the great astonishment of all of them, clearly 
showed that the handy work of man had aided 
nature. On the side were many stones cut out 
for seats and tables ; in the walls were to be 
seen places hollowed out, and they clearly per- 
ceived, that the upper portion of it was blackened 
by smoke. All proving that this cavern must 
have formerly served for a dwelling. 

Max. And did not they find farther traces ? 

Father. At least not at once. But "before 
it was fully night Ivan and Gregory had laid 
together, before the entrance of the cavern, a 
pile of heavy sticks of wood while, the pilot 
roasted and baked at a little fire on a hard spit 
of wood, several pieces of fish. This supper 
seasoned with gunpowder tasted nicely. Now 
Ivan and Gregory kindled up the pile of wood 
before the cavern — 

Maria. But why did they do that ? They 
would have done better to have spared the wood. 

Father. The loss could be easily replaced ; 
wood lay in immense quantitieg not far &om 
their cavern. They kindled up the supply they 

9 
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had brought together, as a precaution. They 
had observed in the light sand on the shore, 
footprints or tracks of bears, and they must;, 
therefore, have feared that some of them would 
be pressing into the cavern during the night. 
And hence their kindling up a blazing fire, 
which was the best means to keep off the dreaded 
guests. Now our friends lay down to sleep 
covered in their blankets, having their loaded 
guns near them. The kindly warmth which the 
fire diffused in the cavern, the supper eaten, 
and the firm conviction gained that they were 
not forsaken, caused them soon to fall into a soft 
slumber. Then all at once they were aroused — 
MoTHSB. The cry of the night watch, dear 
fiiiherl It has struck eleven. To-morrow, chil- 
dren, your &ther will tell you what then roused 
ihem up. 



It is unpleasant even to grown-up persons, 
when a story of any interesting event is broken 
off in a moment in which the curiosity has reach- 
ed the highest point. Just so was it most natu- 
rally with Max, Gustavus, Maria, and Julia. 
Their expectation had been raised to the highest 
pitch ; they had not thought of sleep, and felt 
not the least tired; the evening hours had 
passed away to them like short minutes, and 
they would gladly have spent the whole night, 
when the voice of the watchman proclaimed the 
near approach of midnight. 

In the leisure hours of the next morning, they 
thought of nothing but the conclusion of this 
story. They spoke of it together, and exhaust- 
ed themselves in suppositions, what it could 
have been so extraordinary before the cavern to 
rouse up the wanderers. Especially did Gusta- 
vus and Julia busy themselves in trying to an- 
swer this question; sometimes they supposed 
that a part of the cavern had tumbled in ; soi^^: 
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times they believed that unexpectedly, strangers, 
possibly friends left behind on the wreck, had 
appeared ; sometimes they feared an earthquake 
or some other remarkable wonder of nature, un- 
til at the end they saw that with all their imagi- 
nations, they were not a hair's breadth nearer to 
the truth. Max and Maria had better employed 
their time ; they had a map of the island before 
them, and were earnestly engaged in becoming 
more closely acquainted with the scene of the 
history. 

Finally the hour of evening struck, in which 
their father was used to relate the story ; and 
when he had seated himself in his wonted place, 
in the circle of his children waiting full of ex- 
pectation, he began to take up again the thread 
of the history, broken off the day before. " We 
left," he said, "our friends — " 

Max. In the newly found cavern — 

Julia. Sleeping by the fire — 

Maria. When all at once something arou- 
sed them. 

Father. What that was I will now tell you. 
More calm and yielding to their fate, than they 
had been the day before, the good men lay slum- 
bering there, when the pilot lying close to the 
entrance suddenly sprung up from a dream, and 
called to both of his friends by a loud cry of 
horror, that they were attacked from without. 
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They sprung up, seized on their arms, and in a 
moment were ready to face any danger. 

Julia. Was there any danger then? 

Father. They had slept some time probably, 
for the fire burning before the cavern was almost 
extinguished, and only a few flames flickered 
over the heap of burning coals. Gregory wish- 
ed to kindle up the fire anew, and went towards 
the mouth of the cavern to lay together several 
sticks of wood. 

Suddenly the other two heard him crying 
loudly for help. They hastened immediately 
out, and saw to their affright, that a huge polar 
bear had attacked Gregory, who was defending 
himself against the monster only with his hatch- 
et He had indeed dealt him with it a mighty 
blow on the head, but the beast thereby only 
made the more raging, rushed with redoubled 
fury on Gregory and struck him with his fore- 
paws so violently in his face, that he sank &int 
to the ground. 

Julia. But, father, did no one come to his 
aid? 

Father. How can you doubt that they did? 
Ivan was nearest ; he sprang forward and fired 
off his gun. The ball hit the side of the bear, 
on which he turned with rage at Ivan, who was 
hardly in a condition to withstand the assault 
of th^ beast, until the old pilot hurried finrwaxd 

9» 
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and struck his sword into the body of the bear, 
standing on his hind feet, clean up to the hilt. 
Growling, the beast sank down and then tried 
to raise himself again, but his wounds from 
which the blood gushed out in a stream, hinder* 
ed him. Then the resolute pilot came up nearer, 
held the muzzle of his gun to the ear of the 
bear, and with this shot levelled his foe to the 
ground. Ivan too, brought back to life again 
his friend Gregory, whom the fright and the 
hard blows with the paws had left senseless, while 
the pilot kindled up the fire anew. This appear- 
ed the more necessary as they heard at a distance 
the howling, and roaring of similar beasts. 
Then exhausted, he entered the cavern. " A fine 
joke," said he laughing. "We might have come 
off bad enough 1" 

Max. Certainly, if there had not been three 
of them. 

Maria. Or if they had had no fire. 

GusTAVUS. And no gun. Or if they had 
been fast asleep. 

Father. You are right! It was very well 
that the firiends had thought of accidents ; the 
least negligence might have cost the life of one 
if not of the whole three of them. Ivan and 
Ghregory were still continually frightened, as is 
wont to be the case with men after a fright they 
have i^eceived, since it is in the remembranoe 
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that the danger often first presents itself in its 
real magnitude. The pilot sought to weaken 
this impression. " The thing has its good re- 
sults," said he laughing. '^ We shall not have 
muoh more sleep this night, but that will do ns 
no harm ; we shall not be troubled with weari- 
ness. We have a work to do ; the skin is good 
for use, and the meat is not to be slighted ; I be- 
lieve and hope that we may become acquainted 
with other guests of the same kind." 

Gregory had fully recovered ; with him and 
Ivan, the pilot went out in front of the cavern, 
where the bear lay out-stretched. By the light 
of the fire our friends laid hold of the beast, and 
in a few hours' work, the skin was drawn offi 
The hide was of unusual size, and beneath it lay 
the fat several fingers thick. "Indeed a fine 
piece of game," said the pilot, "and that we 
should meet with it too, on the first day of our 
residence here 1 If it goes on so, and we have 
for every fortnight a piece of roasted meat like 
this, we shall have nothing to say against our 
winter quarters!" 

Julia. But to eat bear's flesh? No one 
would have me for a guest. 

Father. And why not? In the northern 
regions, bear's flesh is often eaten ; the bear in 
spite of his growling and wildness is a very clean 
animal. 
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Maria. And if he were nofc, hunger is the 
best cook. 

Father. The pilot cut up the beast, and 
threw awaj the entrails and all the useless por- 
tions down into the valley. The rest divided 
into pieces was brought into the cavern, and 
some of the most juicy parts roasted on the 
glowing coals, gave them a fine break&st It 
had become somewhat clear, though with the 
rising of the sun a slight mist rose in the valley. 

To-day the sun went up lower, and the round 
was much smaller which it described above the 
earth ; it appeared to move over the horizon and 
the ocean like a glowing ball, without rising far 
above them. The old pilot looked thoughtfully 
on this appearance. "I fear," said he, ''that in 
a few days we shall wholly lose sight of the sun. 
"We must use the short time which remains to 
us with all the activity of which we are capable, 
if we do not wish to suffer the greatest want 
during the whole of the long winter." " We 
shall not fail to do it," said Ivan in reply. 
"Only tell us what we must do." 

Maria. Ah, there was plenty of work to be 
done ! To bring together wood. — 

GusTAVUS. To provide food. — 

Father. Ivan and Gregory became anxious 
from the thoughtful appearance of the pilot. 
*^ First of all," said he, " we must make • an at» 
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tempt to find that hut. K we do not succeed is this, 
we must look out at least for a warmer, safer, and 
more convenient abode than this open cavern. 
We must also provide means of living and wood. 
But do not be spiritless. The winter here is not 
so dark as in other countries. The moon, the 
stars, the snow and the northern lights will give 
us so much light that we can cany on many of 
our operations without very greatly missing the 
sun." 

"With a bag, a pack, and well armed, the friends 
went forth during the short day from the cavern, 
and turning towards the south side, where the 
wall of the rock was higher, the cli£& more 
abrupt, and minutely observed everything which 
they met. Every fissure or opening in the rock 
was examined attentively. Everywhere they 
found traces that men must have inhabited here. 
Sometimes a piece of hewn timber was seen, 
sometimes portions of a broken tool, but no- 
where could they find the trace of a dwelling. 

"The story as to the hut is certainly false, 
invented by some idle brains,*' said the pilot 
"We must make up our mind to spend our 
winter within a casemate." 

Julia. Casemate ? 

Father. Casemates are arched bomb proof 
cellars under the main wall of a fortress. The 
pilot here used this expression by way of joke. 
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The nearer our friends came to the mouth or 
passa^ out of the bay into the open sea, the 
higher, wilder, and the more frightful were the 
rocks. It appeared as if here nature had placed 
firm and insurmountable bounds to the ocean. 
" What if we should try to climb one of these 
clifife ?" said Ivan. " Possibly we may discover 
firom thence what we are so greatly longing to 
find." The pilot gave him liberty, for according 
to his view the hut they were seeking must stand 
as near as possible to the sea. 

Maria. "Why so, sir. 

Father. Partly on account of their being the 
easier able to supply their wants from time to 
time, and partly because they might as soon as 
possible notice the arrival of a ship, which farther 
into the land was attended with numerous dffi- 
culties. 

Courageously and collectedly they clambered 
up one of the nearest and highest clifib. It wa8 
still day, and the view was fine ; they looked far, 
far out into the ocean, but it was already covered 
even to the entrance of the gulf with monstrous 
cakes of ice which towered up before the mouth 
of the bay. They stood crowded on one another 
like huge blocks of rock, and formed into a mul- 
titude of points and shapes, which lay beneath 
each other in the most parti-colored mixture, and 
in any other circumstances would have been to 
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our friends a fine sight. But on them now, in 
their present circumstances, the view had little 
eflfect ; the thought of their lost friends and the 
idea of their own sad condition, banished every 
otherwise agreeable impression. Now the sun 
went down, and cold air blowing, took away 
their breath and strength from our friends; 
neither of them spoke a word ; sorrowful and 
full of the most disturbed thoughts, they wished 
to go down again, when Gregory looked around 
him and — who could conceive of the joy of the 
good man — ^below, in a valley lying at a short 
distance off, he saw a tolerably large and firmly 
built hut. 

Julia. Thank God ! It seems to me almost 
as if I had found the hut I 

Maria. I was afraid, indeed, the unfortunate 
men would have searched here too in vain ! 

Father. With delight they looked into the 
valley sufficiently enlightened by the last rays 
of the setting sun, and saw that the hut was 
built against a wall of rock, and enclosed by a 
pretty wide and deep trench laid on the upper 
margin by large stones, in the inside space of 
which lay a sort of broken bridge. 

That they now, inspirited anew, quickly and 
hurriedly left the cliff, and every one wished to 
be the first to enter the so long desired xedufgd^ I 
uatd iM>t assme you. 
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Mabia. And that was really the hut which 
the cooper had erected? 

Father. That our friends could not deter- 
mine. Perhaps they did not at first inquire about 
it, as they were so glad as to have found the hut. 
Gregory descended into the trench, clambered 
up on the other side with much trouble, and now 
reached out apiece of rotten board, which served 
for a bridge, to his friends, in order to give them a 
more convenient* way across than he himself had 
enjoyed. With the most anxious observation 
they looked around on everything. The inside 
of the trench was made with a sort of masonry 
work, which was set with large flat stones, and 
bound together with moss and earth. The hut 
itself was of tolerable size ; its sides as well as 
the wall were of flat stones, the roof consisted 
of sea- weed, but was wholly covered over with 
moss. On one side of the ridge, an opening 
served for a chimney, and a wooden shutter 
appeared to represent a window frame. The 
door as well as this shutter was closed. 

Julia. And did no one dwell here ? 

Father. At least no answer followed the 
repeated calls and knockings. "While our friends 
went around the hut, they observed a hollow 
leading through the rock from which a person 
might clearly look out on the surface of the 
ocean; a circumstance which gave them the 



most certain proof of the wisdom of the builder. 
Both were here united — a warmer valley pro- 
tected against the storms, and likewise a view of 
the ocean, from whence only they could expect 
deliverance. 

GtJSTAVUS. So they took up their quarters 
here? 

Father. -As was most natural I Gregory 
pulled open the shutter, mounted into the hut^ 
and opened the door which was bolted on the 
inside. A heavy musty smell met those who 
were entering, and this was the best proof that 
the hut for a long time had no inhabitants. The 
feeble light, which fell through the door and 
every opening was not sufficient to render the 
objects perfectly clear ; the pilot therefore kindled 
one with the torches they had brought with them. 
Thus they had the double advantage that the 
torch gave light and its flame consumed the thick 
heavy air. 

Maria. How did they then find it furnished ? 

Father. Just as you may suppose. They 
found nothing but an old table, a pair of bench- 
es, and some sort of an utensil, nearly eaten up 
by rust In the wall there were some holes, 
probably designed for clamps of the walL 

Julia. And did they find nothing further? 

Father. No. In fact all three were greatly 
deceived in their expectations, by this msasxtinem 

10 
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which came under their view. Here they had 
hoped to find everything which they needed for 
their support, and now they saw their hopes so 
little satisfied. There they stood sorrowful ; they 
felt nothing but the pain of seeing themselves 
disappointed in their expectations. To this was 
added the prospect of a sorrowful future, and 
thus we cannot wonder if they, in these circum- 
stances, felt in the highest degree unfortunate. 

GusTAVUS. And was the pilot also sad ? 

Father. And why should he not be so? But 
I can say to you, that he too was the first, in 
whom courage again revived. "The hut seems 
to me to be larger on the outside," said he, 
and looked carefully around him. Then he per- 
ceived a large board that was leaning behind a 
bench against the wall ; it was a piece of a part 
of a rudder, but it was so deeply pressed into 
the sand, that it could only be moved away with 
the greatest trouble. 

GusTAVUS. And there they found? — ^I can 
imagine what it was. 

Father. An entrance in which they perceived 
at the first sight, that the hands of man had 
cut it out, or at least had widened it. So heavy, 
oppressive, almost suffocating, an atmosphere 
met the curious explorers, that they drew back, 
as if they were stunned. " I must know what 
is in that cellar I" said the pUot^ while he drew 
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the charge of shot from his gun, and loaded it 
only with powder. He advanced some steps 
farther within the entrance, and fired ofif the 
gun. The deadened report echoed through the 
vault, the flash of the powder at the same time 
took away from the otherwise deadly air its suf- 
focating quality, and with the clearer, shining 
torch, they could now go deeper into the cavern. 
But what an affright suddenly seized upon the 
three friends ! — ^A gray-headed old man with a 
long snow-white beard, and covered in a skin. 

Julia. A man ? Father, a real man ? 

Father. Sat sleeping behind a table, whose 
head like a person slumbering, leaned back on 
the railing of his stool. 

Maria. Was he then only asleep ? Was he 
really alive ? 

Father. That, our affrighted friends could 
not know; such an examination their terror did 
not at the first moment permit. They stood sev- 
eral minutes at a distance, regarding the sleeper, 
before»they ventured to approach nearer and ad- 
dress him. 

Julia. And what did he answer? 

Father. Nothing. He sat like a statue. Fi- 
nally, the steersman went up closer, held the 
light of his torch under the gray-beard's eyes, 
and now found that it was a corpse, probably of 
the last inhabitant of the cavern, who had diei 
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iitting on his stool When tliej had recovered 
themselves from their first affright, they were 
now in a situation to consider everything more 
closely, which presented itself to their view. 
The corpse itself was like a mummy, hard and 
dry. 

Max How was that possible, as every corpse 
elsewhere becomes putrefied unless it is anointed 
with balsam ? 

Father. Probably it arose from the condi- 
tion of the place. We find many vaults and 
caves, in which corpses do not decay, but become 
hard, firm mummies ; and this cavern certainly 
had this peculiarity. The dead man wore a 
skin which, by the length of the time, had be- 
come wholly brittle. Before him, on the table, 
stood an empty drinking cup, a tin plate, and an 
ink-stand in which were some pens, and a pamph- 
let lay there of about twenty leaves written 
out. — What, my dear children, would you have 
first done? 

Max I would have read the pamphlet 

GusTAVUS. I would have buried the corpse 
in the earth. 

Maria. So would I, and then searched 
through the whole cave. 

Father. I believe Gustavus is right Our 
friends did the same. The sight of the corpse 
was to them only painful and revolting. They 
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found too at the first sight many woollen and 
hairy coverings; in the largest of them they 
wrapped the corpse, bore it out in firont of the 
hut, and with the united activity of the three 
friends, it was not difficult, by the aid of an axe 
and their hands, to mak^a grave in the light 
sand, near the hut. Strange as it may seem, they 
performed this duty with perfect calmness and 
in the midst of conversation such as is usual in 
general labor. But now when they went in to 
take up the corpse, suddenly they were seized 
by a serious melancholy, such as they had never 
before experienced. Tears ran firom their eyes ; 
they stood there with folded hands and down- 
cast eyes — ^no one spoke. 

Julia. Why was that ? 

Father. The whole made too deep an im- 
pression on the pious, good men. They now 
buried a person wholly unknown to them, who 
certainly had not expected to have his grave 
here, and who never imagined that these three 
friends would pay the last services to his re- 
mains. 

"Who will perftrm this last duty for us? 
Who of us will be the first, and who the last?'* 
Every one asked himself; and questions of this 
kind often shake even the most wicked, how 
much more must they affect the pious heart I 
Amid tears their work was completed; 

10* 
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heaped up by the clear moonlight the gravei 
which the friends covered with a flat stone. 
The pilot prayed at the grave, then dried his 
tears and said, " Now we must shed no more 
tears 1 The slumberer is at rest. He has passed 
through all. — ^We will leave him to his repose!" 

With moistened eyes they looked on the grave 
of the unknown ; the picture of their own dark 
future pressed upon them, and in sorrowful, mel- 
ancholy mood, they returned back to the hut. 
" Friends," began the pilot, " we can do nothing 
here to-day. Let us keep out in the open air." 
He looked at his watch. '^ It is almost eleven 
o'clock ; the sun must rise before long." 

Julia. So early ? 

Father. Yes, indeed. On account of the 
approaching winter, the sun here soon became 
wholly invisible, and the last day before its dis- 
appearance it rose only a little distance above the 
horizon. "I consider it, therefore, the most 
suitable time," added the pilot, " now to go out 
for wood and food." This he proposed not so 
much on account of the object mentioned, as 
rather to divert the minds *of his friends, and 
drive oflf their troublous thoughts. He knew, 
doubtless from his own experience, that a man 
injures himself in nothing as much as by exces- 
sive sorrow and immoderate anxiety, since he 
thus becomes unfit for all busineBB and laboiTi 
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and renders himself doubly wretched and onfor* 
tunate. This, therefore, he wished to prevent in 
his fiiendsy without allowing himself precisely to 
point out his object. He himself went back into 
the hut, to extinguish the burning torch, brought 
forth the arms of his friends and their knapsacks, 
together with an axe, and thus they went out in 
the fresh cold air, through the hollow of the valley 
to that bay, from whence, as you know, they 
could see directly over the ocean even to the 
rising sun. The frost covered the ground as yet 
without snow ; on the shore of the bay there was 
a thin' coat of ice, and the air was extremely 
cold. At the horizon it was clearer ; there was 
formed that red, fiery circle, which portends the 
rising of the sun, and soon he made his appear- 
ance in majestic splendor, but gradually disap« 
peared again, after he had raised half of his disk 
above the icebergs. 

The pilot cast a melancholy look towards it 
" We have then seen thee for the last time this 
year I" said he seriously ; for as he had already 
often voyaged in the northern regions of the 
earth, so he knew that the sun, in this zone, 
disappeared for at least four or five months at a 
time. It was, therefore, to him at this moment 
as if an old, tried, and intimate friend was taking 
farewell of him. The thought on what he must 
enooonter and undergOy probably, before he imp 
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him again, must also have so greatly affected his 
heart as he was yet so full of the impression 
which the burial of the unknown had left be- 
hind it 

Almost without knowing what they did and 
why they chose that path, the friends, silent, and 
full of serious thoughts, went to that cavern in 
which they had passed the night before, and 
were disturbed by the attack of the Polar bear. 
And here they were all at once awaked out of 
their heavy melancholy mood. 

Julia. Now, it was not by misfortune, was 
it? 

Father. You will recollect that they had 
thrown down into the valley from the cavern the 
useless parts and entrails of the bear they killed. 
This act had now invited some guests, which 
here held open table in good companionship. — 
There were two powerful bears and many foxes, 
who were satisfying their hunger on these re- 
mains, and were so busy at their work that they 
did not even observe the approach of our three 
friends. 

" Now, what think you ?" asked the pilot. 
" Shall we venture on an attack, or shall we get 
out of the scrape?" Ivan and Gregory left the 
decision of this question to the more experienced 
pilot, but promised to hold out and support him 
with all their might to the last drop of their blood. 
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"The contest must almost of necessity be 
ventured," added the pilot ; "besides, we not the 
less need skins and food ; if we are once terrified 
the beasts will become so much the more daring, 
and we the more timid. We must venture on 
it ; the booty is worth the pains." Cautiously 
they went behind a projecting piece of rock, 
in order to consult as to the plan of attack, 
and enter on the most suitable arrangements. 
" Hunting the bear is not so strange and unknown 
to me, that I cannot teach you the necessary pre- 
cautions," said the old pilot. " The bear, espe- 
cially the large white bear, is a wholly peculiar 
sort of fellow, who must be handled in a particu- 
lar way. He never springs, like the wolf or the 
tiger, on his prey, but comes forward to meet 
you, as clad with a certain and an important com- 
mission. We must go towards him daringly, 
and composedly, and if he approaches us look 
him boldly in the eyes. When he is distant 
some paces from his assailant he rears himself up 
growling, and sits on his hind paws; in this 
posture he gradually advances, raises his fore- 
paws, ,and spreads them out, in order to clasp 
his adversary and crush him, or to smash him 
down at one blow. This moment a man must 
make use of to thrust t^e beast in the breast with 
his bayonet, while the charge in the gun can thiui 
be spared for the last necessity." 
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In this manner the pilot made his two friends 
acquainted with the mode of attack; and as 
they had bayonets on the end of their guns, 
it might be expected that all would result hap- 
pily. Composed, yet not without some beating 
of the heart, Ivan and Gregory accompanied by 
the pilot, advanced forward. They had reached 
a distance of not more than forty paces from 
the enemy, when one of the foxes noticed their 
approach, and gave his comrades warning, on 
which they made off with incredible swiftness. 
"The thipg has begun well!" said the pilot. 
"The volunteers have already taken to their 
heels 1" 

GusTAVUS. But the bears, the heavy-armed 
troops, the grenadiers ? — 

Father. " Stand firm.— Hallo ! Hallo 1" now 
cried the pilot. Seriously and gravely uprose 
the two bears, began to growl, and with their 
forepaws wipe off their bloody snouts. Yet they 
stood still, with their glaring eyes directed to the 
three friends. " Hallo ! Hallo," again cried the 
pilot repeating his hunter's cry, and thereupon 
rolled a stone in among them. This roused 
them, they became furious and first attacked the 
stone, rolled growling on the sand, and put them- 
selves in motion. The pilot approached some 
steps nearer, and Ivan and Gregory with him. 
Now they were only a few feet distant from each 
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Other, when the strongest of the bears raised 
himself up to a fearful height, and growling all 
the while, came on his hind paws toward the 
pilot. When only two paces off he reached 
forth his right forepaw to smite him down at a 
single blow. But the pilot, who had already 
placed his gun, seemed only to have waited for 
this moment ; for he now advanced a quick long 
step forward, and ran his bayonet into the foe, 
even up to the mouth of the gun, between the 
forepaws. At the same time he fired off the 
gun. The sound frightened the other bear, and 
caused him to stand still ; but hardly had he seen 
that his companion had &llen down with a dread- 
ful roaring, and his white skin was stained with 
blood, than he came up closer, more furiously to 
revenge the bloody death of his mate. Now 
Ivan sprang forward; the bear, though some- 
what smaller, yet was more raging, and did ex- 
actly as had the one before him. But Ivan had 
not observed the pilot's manoeuvre in vain ; for 
scarcely had the bear held out his paws, than he 
too felt the deadly steel in his breast The con- 
test,* however, was not very easy. The beary 
which Ivan had not probably struck as well as 
the pilot did his opponent, became continually 
more furious, and pressed on Ivan, and hardly 
could he withstand the force of the beast. 
Then Qregory sprang forward, and availuig 
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himself skilfiilly of an exposed place of the foe, 
drove his bayonet with tremendous force be- 
tween the ribs. The bear turned round fearfiiUy, 
reeled, tumbled down, and rolled about exactly 
as did the first bear, which lay, to all appearance, 
in the last struggles of death. Then he strength- 
ened himself anew, and both beasts fell on each 
other with a dreadful and indescribable fury. 
Covered with blood and growling, they thrashed 
around on the bloody earth, and tore themselves 
with their teeth, and so exhausted their strength, 
that the three fiiends had nothing more of fight 
to engage in. They left the beasts to kill 
themselves entirely, and removed themselves 
flfom the place of fight, but they were so ex- 
hausted and fatigued, that they hardly were able 
to get to the cavern, in order to obtain the bear's 
hide which they had left there the day before. 
After some hours they found the bears dead, and 
now they began, notwithstanding the cold, at 
once to skin the animals, and to cut up the fiesh, 
a work which lasted several hours, but likewise 
was a good diversion to their minds. Loaded 
with the skins and the best pieces of the meat, 
they went to their hut. More than once they 
were obliged to go over the ground, which was 
not very distant, for the things to be carried 
were many, and yet they went out several times 
ia orcler to oarry a coDsideTable quantity of wood 
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from the bay to the hut Now they justly be- 
lieved their day's work was evidently done ; they 
therefore seated themselves in the hut, around 
a good warm fire, and eat their supper^ talking 
over their adventure with the two bears. 

"Now we will go about a very necessary 
business," said the pilot, " now we are best fitted 
for it, for we have toiled bravely." To Ivan's 
and Gregory's question, as to what he meant, he 
added : " We must acquaint ourselves more 
thoroughly with our household afiairs^ and for 
this purpose, I will first of all, prepare a light" 

Julia. But where could the pilot get this ? 

Father. You have forgot that on the table 
before the dead man, stood a lamp. This the 
pilot caught up ; a strip of cotton cloth which 
he tore from his pocket handkerchief was twisted 
up for a wick, with the fat of the bear in place 
of oil, and thus the lamp soon burned clear and 
bright. They could now look over the whole 
space of the cavern, which reached feo* into the rock. 

Maria. Then I would have searched every- 
thing carefully through. 

Father. Certainly our friends would not 
have left this behind, yet they had something 
to do more necessary. And what was this. Max ? 

Max. The examination of that paper. They 
might expect to find in it some important and 
pleasant news. 
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' Father. They truly found important infor- 
mation, but whether agreeable, this may be 
learned from the account itself. With the great- 
est care, Ivan unfolded the paper, which was 
written in the Dutch language. The letters 
were beautiful, clear, and legible, and fortunately 
Ivan and Gregory well understood this language. 

Mother. A proof again, that men cannot 
learn too much. 

Father. The proof of this is yet ftarther to 
be found in this history 1 Ivan read over the 
paper and translated it to the pilot, who slightly 
or scarcely at all understood that language. It 
contained the sorrowful account of the unfortu- 
nate man whom our three friends had buried, as 
well as the fates of his ten companions in mis- 
fortune. 

Maria. Companions in misfortune? But 
ihey found only a single corpse ? 

Father. You will understand this when I 
have communicated to you the substance of the 
contents of that paper. It was to this effect : — 

Twenty-five years before a Dutch ship, named 
the Good Hope, sailed with a number of others 
on a whale-fishing, and with its company reach- 
ed the sixtieth degree of north latitude. The 
captain was of the opinion that the fishery here 
would not prove so successful, and therefore con- 
cluded, against the advice of the pilot and the 
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experienced sailors, to proceed on his way as far 
as possible northward, in the firm conviction, 
that it would there be more favorable to success. 
In vain were all their warnings ; the captain 
decided upon it, and ventured himself into the 
greatest dangers. 

GusTAVUS. Is it then so dangerous? 

FItheb. Not always. The Northern Oceaa 
is sometimes more, and sometimes less covered 
with fields of ice. In the first case it is to be 
feared that great cakes would break off &om the 
masses of ice, and woe then to the poor ship 
which is caught between them I It will be 
crushed together like a nutshell, and in the true 
sense of the word shattered to pieces. There is 
then no hope for the rescue of the unfortunate 
crew. 

To aU these representations the captain paid 
no attention. He secretly left the squadron in 
the night, I mean the other ships in the company 
of *which he had hitherto been, and sailed fieur- 
ther towards the north. But what those who 
understood the matter had foretold to him actually 
came to pass. For two days he had advanced 
with a fiavorable wind between the firm fields of 
ice, when the weather changed, the wind veered 
round, many cakes of ice were broken off fix>m 
the monstrous mass, and before they had per- 
ceived it shut up the return for the ship. 

11* 
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Julia. And so the heaps of ice dashed the 
■hip in pieces ? 

Father. No! this was not the case. It was 
a special favor of divine Providence that these 
masses of ice did not press close together, bnt 
rather kept an open space between them, and sa 
formed, as it were, a little sea in which the^hip 
sailed about as in an inclosed basin. Thns the 
poor men were now shut up as in a prison. For 
miles the inclosing dam extended itself; the ice 
continued to increase, the inner space was ever 
growing smaller, and a return was not to be 
thought of. To add to their desperation a thick 
fog extended itself over the whole region, in 
which they could hardly see the length of the 
ship. Now the captain repented of his folly. 
Now, first, he felt how unjustly he had treated 
himself and those under him, but it was now too 
late. After many days the fog dispersed, the air 
was clear, the sky was serene, and they observed 
that the space in which the ship moved had again 
considerably decreased. Then the ship's company 
concluded to send some out to explore whether 
they could not discover some land near, or find 
even a place in which they could reach the open 
sea over the ice, and at least be able to convey 
a boat thither. Two men armed and Aimished 
with food, left the ship. Fortunately they chan- 
ced to take the course in which, after the inarch 
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of some miles, they actaallj reached land, and 
found in a hollow a hut fallen away. Joyfully 
they hastened back to the ship, and brought to 
the crew the glad news, that they were distant 
only a few miles either &of| the northern coast 
of Norway, or from Nova Zembla. If this was 
really the case they could easily reach land in 
well-known regions, and from hence without 
great trouble get back to their native country. 
The ship was now fastened in the still basin, and, 
provided with many necessaries, the crew betook 
themselves for the land near by. The first thing 
which the captain did was to take the height 
and breadth of the land, and then he found to his 
great horror, that here was no Norway, or Nova 
Zembla; but that they were on the wild and 
inhospitable island of Spitzbergen. This discov- 
ery threw the whole ship's company into the 
deepest consternation ; they felt that the cause of 
their misfortune was owing solely and alone to 
the captain's proud self-will, and, therefore, they 
loaded him with the bitterest reproaches. 

Mabia. But what good could that do ? 

Father. So they soon thought, especially 
when they saw how much the captain suffered. 
They felt that it would be fer better to aid each 
other in their hard &te. 

Max. But were they then really so xmhappy ? 
For did notsometimesashipcome into thatregion? 
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Father. It now frequently happens, but at 
that time scarcely ever, and those northern re- 
gions were more unknown than the interior of 
Africa. But to proceed : — 

They willingly phoned the captain, promised 
him a new obedience, and concluded to remain 
here and to make the best arrangements they 
could. They therefore began to xmload the 
whale-ship ; even the hull itself, the stem, the 
quarter-deck, mast and sail, were taken off and 
brought on a sled over the smooth ice to the 
land. The before-discovered hut was put into a 
better state, and this, together with the cavern 
close by it was enlarged into a cellar, and thus 
now the poor men were obliged to spend their 
days in this zone so near the North Pole. 

Julia. And they were not rescued — ^not 
taken off? 

Father, No I The unfortunates here ended 
their lives, and none of them knew in what 
place or comer of the earth their ashes rested. 
There were eleven men, who died one after 
another, without again seeing their friends. The 
last of them, even he whom our three friends had 
buried, was the captain himself who had the sad 
but certainly not undeserved, &te to be obliged 
to survive sll his crew, who had been rendered 
00 unfortunate through his folly, and to bury 
them. 
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Maria. How could he liave managed witli 
regard to the last corpse? 

Mother. Who can decide ? 

Father. These unfortunate men spent five 
years here : the journal concluded with the ac- 
count of the captain's own sickness. Probably 
he soon fell into a dangerous illness, and doubtless 
hunger, thirst, or want of care hastened the 
death of the unhappy man. Besides, the deceas- 
ed, with the exception of his self-will, must have 
been a good, brave, and especially a pious man. 
Many expressions in his paper prove this, as 
well as that all had spent their days in great 
good feeling, and particularly in the greatest in- 
dustry. 

•GusTAVUS. That is well. I would do so in 
siuJi a situation I 

Mother. You are not under the necessity of 
waiting for such a &te, as you find opportunity 
everywhere to subdue your selfishness and be 
complaisant and afiable. 

Max. I wish I had the papers. They con- 
tain certainly the best information respecting the 
state of the country. 

Father. Yes, indeed. The captain himself 
was a very well-educated and informed man, 
who observed everything accurately, and had 
pointed out every peculiarity of the country in 
which he was compelled to live, for his own and 
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for the instruction of others, by which means 
he became extremely useful to our three friends, 
Ivan, Gregory, and the pilot. Nothing there 
was wanting with respect to the situation and 
condition of the country ; not only the small 
plants growing there were carefully described, but 
also he accurately distinguished the place where 
they were to be found, and the time in which 
they were to be sought They found, too, ac- 
counts of the beasts, and the best instructions 
how to master them. Every cave, and every 
fountain was marked out, and even a map of the 
district beautifully drawn lay among the papers. 
The man had employed his time excellently. 

Still fhrtherl For any unfortunates who 
might after him be cast in this waste, desolate 
region, he had also set forth rules in respect to 
their health and subsistence. 

Mother. Was there not a rule among these, 
that they should take rest at the proper time. 

Father. Certainly. 

Mother. For, dear father, you are not the 
first to set aside this rule. It is near midnight ; 
to-morrow evening we can find ourselves again 
in Spitzbergen. Then we will examine every- 
thing accurately. 

GusTAVus. I should be glad to do it now. 

Mother. It is a good thing to have a recess. 
Good night. 



It is a very pleasant business for active and 
industrious children to place themselves, in their 
thoughts, in those situations in which they can 
show their industry, and use their activity. 
They imagine themselves in the situation of the 
person of whom they have heard or read, they 
arrange busily everything which seems to them 
needful, and they feel in their imagining, as hap- 
py and joyous as if they had really arranged, 
what they have only done so in their thoughts. 
It was precisely thus with the four children, in 
respect to the story thus far, of Ivan's and his 
friends' misfortunes. They knew not that these 
unfortunate people were in possession of many 
things to supply their wants, and now they 
made a comparison of them with Bobinson Cru- 
soe and Friday, as these latter, by means of the 
vessel which stranded near their shore, came 
into possession of almost everything which they 
had before needed. 

Every one of the children advised, accordinf 
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to his view and inclination, what appeared to him 
the most important and necessary. Max held 
to it that it would be best first of all to become 
accurately acquainted with the island, to exam- 
ine it with the paper and the map, in order to 
discover the most remarkable things. — Gustavus 
maintained it to be more suitable to take a gun 
and sword, and by means of these first to secure 
for themselves quiet from the wild beasts, before 
they thought of anything else. — Maria was of the 
opinion, that they should enlarge the whole dwell- 
ing, and place themselves in such a situation, 
that they could at any time receive a visit with- 
out being put to the blush. — " All that is fin^ 
and very well 1" said Julia, " but I would first 
have taken care of the kitchen and cellar: first 
of all provide the means of living ; the other 
would afterwards have been attended to." Gus- 
tavus soon came to her opinion, for the subject 
of food was one of the most important things in 
his view. Every one of the children, had hia 
reasons by which he proved his opinion. They 
painted everything in such fair colors, that our 
friends could no more be regarded as unfortu- 
nate, and it almost seemed, as if they were them- 
selves desirous of going to Spitzbergen. One 
sought to outvie the other in the enumeration of 
the advantages of this residence, and every one 
believed the three friends would be the most 
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happy if they followed his advice. The whole 
discussion was managed, and the contest connect- 
ed therewith was carried on most pleasantly and 
kindly, as is the case always with children well- 
brought up. 

Now the clock struck the hour in which their 
&ther was wont to go on with the story, and as 
he now entered the room, accompanied by their 
mother, he found the children in the most glad- 
some humor. 

Fatheb. Now then I You are right merry 
and happy I 

Mabia. Yes, we have to-day special reasons 
for being so. 

Fatheb. And why to-day in particular ? I 
thought you always had reasons for joy. 

Mabia. We have been thinking how our 
friends at Spitzbergen had begim to be truly for- 
tunate. So we have, according to our best knowl- 
edge, been setting in order tbeir whole house- 
hold afi&irs. 

Julia. And this makes us so merry. 

Fatheb. Very well. But I must tell you, 
your Mends were anything but merry ; on the 
contrary, they were so sad that they were cast 
down to despair as they never had been. 

GusTAYUS. But why was this ? 

Mabta, Probably they found fewer comforts 
than they had expected ? 

12 
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Fatheb. No, that was not the matter, they 
found more than they looked for, a great many 
things which might be very usefiil to them. It 
was an entirely diflferent thing which drove all 
their peace from their heart. 

Julia. I should like to know what it could 
be! You said, dear father, that they found 
more than they looked for. 

Father. I hoped you would yourself dis- 
cover it. The history of those eleven unfortu- 
nate Hollanders must naturally have had a very 
painful effect on the feelings of their hearts, and 
the quiet of their minds. The question would 
force itself on them, " Will it be better or other- 
wise with us than with those unfortunates? 
Shall not we, as well as they, be forsaken and 
forgotten by all the world, and be obliged to end 
our sorrowful days here ?" 

To this serious question the thought was added, 
" What might not that unfortunate man, whose 
corpse we buried, have undergone and suffered 
in his loneliness before friendly death freed him 
from his woes? Who of us will be the last? 
What sufferings shall we first have to endure ? 
Who will give him a helping hand in sickness, 
and share with him in his last struggle of death ?" 
You see, my dear children, these were questions 
which might make the stoutest heart to tremble. 

Even the old pilot became disquieted ; peaoe 
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fled from his heart, and that calm composure 
with which he had hitherto borne all his unex- 
pectedmirfortune, vanished from his mind. Sadly 
sat the brave man, together with his sorrowful 
and downcast companions in calamity. None 
of them cast a look further on the paper ; no 
one troubled himself further as to its contents. 
They looked with indifference on the newly-dis- 
covered supply of household stores, and with 
contempt on the hut and cavern. They called 
their Mends happy who had perished in the 
waves, or on the wreck in the ice. They had 
escaped and now were over with their sufferings ; 
they probably had a dreadfiil moment of dying, 
but it was only a moment, while to themselvesi 
as it seemed, there yet remained years of suffer- 
ing to be endured. Every prospect of deliver- 
ance had vanished, for they could not count on 
a miracle. 

Maria. But, dear &ther, they did wrong in 
this conduct. 

MoTHEB. And so much the more wrongly, as 
they must have known that persons had already 
begun to undertake longer voyages into the 
region of the North Pole. How easy it was for 
a ship to come hither. 

Father. Very true, our friends did wrong : 
but they are excusable. You must take men only 
as they are^ and not as they should be. Misfor- 
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tune and sorrow affect every one, and especially 
at the first moment. Man then sees nothing but 
his misfortune, and the picture of a sorrowful 
future banishes all hope, and drives all peace 
firom his heart. 

But soon the unfortunate collects himself again, 
and new hope springs up in his soul. Instead of 
distressful fear there enters enlivening confidence 
in the help of Almighty God, and the more 
innocent and the better a man is the sooner he 
recovers his courage. The pilot was the first to 
come out of his despondency. He had more ex- 
perience in the world than both of his younger 
friends. A long course of years had taught him, 
that no -misfortune is so great as fear makes the 
same appear to us in the first moment ; he had in 
his varied life, full of danger, often enough ex- 
perienced that God's compassion never leaves the 
imhappy wholly without means of aid, and that 
the man acts in the wisest manner, and provides 
for his peace, when he carefully notices the good 
left to him, and leaves its result, which lies not 
in his power, to the guidance of his Creator. 

In the midst of his deep anguish, the pilot 
recollected the comforting words of the Bible, 
" I will not leave thee nor forsake thee. " These 
beautiful, tranquillizing words a friend had once 
uttered to him as he stood beside the grave of his 
parents; and as he at that time bad experienced 
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their consoling power, so they were not want- 
ing now in their beneficial effect upon him. In- 
spirited by new courage he roused up. 

"Friends I" he began, "it is not our feult that 
we are here in this barren spot of the earth ; the 
prosecution of our business has brought us here. 
But we have sinned against God and ourselves, 
when we lost confidence in God, and allowed our 
apirits to sink. Up to the work ! We must 
thus think of rendering our lot as tolerable as 
possible. We will labor ; this is the surest 
means to conquer our disagreeable feelings. '^ 

" You are right," replied Gregory ; " but what 
shall we do first ?" 

" We will search through the whole oayem. 
This is indeed in itself a business which will 
divert us, and certainly we shall discover many 
things which are of great value." 

With these words the pilot took the lamp, and 
scarcely had he advanced a few steps before he 
cried out, " Did I not tell you we should find 
many useful things ?" 

Mart A. And what did he then discover ? 

Father. A large beautiful ship's lantern, 
which, although it had not been used for a long 
time, yet was in the best condition. "A beau- 
tiful article," said the old pilot, examining the 
lantern, " we will put it into a stand, and it will 
give ufl essential service I" Some handful of dried 

12* 
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moss and leaves, that they found in the cavern, 
cleaned and soon polished the lantern. The 
pilot's handkerchief furnished a wick, bear's fat 
supplied the place of oil ; and in a few minutes 
the beautiful ship's lantern, clear as crystal, hung 
at the entrance, giving light to the hut and 
cavern. 

" Our former inhabitants here must have been 
industrious and active men," said the pilot, look- 
ing around him ; " they have labored and en- 
larged the place here finely." " And if I do not 
err," Ivan interrupted him, "there are some 
chests yonder, which probably contain many 
things that may be useful to us I" In fact they 
found' three chests, which, furnished with pad- 
locks, stood on a platform, and were soon opened 
by the aid of an axe. 

Maria. And what did they find in them ? 

Father. One of these chests must have be- 
longed to the captain or some other voyager of 
consequence. They found a considerable store 
of fine shirts, linen cloth, and articles of dress. 

GusTAVUS. A valuable booty I 

Maria. But had they a right to take posses- 
sion without anything farther? 

GusTAVUS. Why, what a question ! Was not 
our friend in need of them? 

Maria. Whether this, however, gave him a 
zight^ I do not know; nor whether Ivan and 
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his friends generally liaa the right to look on 
everything which they found there as their prop- 
erty. 

Father. Here indeed they had a right. But 
not because they needed the articles — ^for other- 
wise any one who finds anything could retain it 
under such a pretence — ^but for other reasons. 
Max, what do you think they were ? 

Max. I beheve, they ought to consider them- 
selves as the lawful possessors of the articles 
found, because they belonged to no one. If 
they remained here they were of no use to any 
one ; and in time they would have been destroyed. 

Julia. It was here as in the case of the ship 
from which Bobinson Crusoe took possession of 
everything he wanted. The ship was wrecked, 
no man was to be found on it, the next storm 
would have spht it in pieces, and the things would 
have been lost. 

Father. This view is correct. As for our 
friends there was no obligation further, than that 
if they ever came among other men, they should 
seek out the captain's heirs and repay the value 
of what they had found and used. From our 
friends' honest mode of thinking, it may be sup- 
posed that they did not think of doing otherwise. 

Besides, they found many pieces of money, 
and solid gold, which as it was, in their present 
state of circumstances^ utterly useless, they allowed 
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to lie Tintouclied. Fd^ this reason, they ww« 
yet more rejoiced at the contents of another 
chest. There' they found mathematical and 
other instruments, a number of books, and among 
these two, the sight of which filled the old pilot 
with the greatest delight. With tears of the 
most thankful joy, he pressed these books — a 
Bussian bible, and a Bussian hymn-book — ^to his 
heart. How they should have come into the cap- 
tain's chest (as he was a Hollander) they could 
none of them conceive. But the good pilot saw 
in this a proof, that God would not forsake him, 
but by his word, would maintain confidence in 
his heart, and fix it deeper there. 
. Mother. And in this faith, the honest man 
was right Here no one could say that blind 
chance governed events. 

Father. The little business of unpacking the 
chests, which wore away some hours, had this 
advantage, that our friends were thereby divert- 
ed from their troubled thoughts, and became 
much more cheerful. Indeed, Gregory, whose 
more lively spirit a slight circimistance would 
immediately put into a joyful mood, brought his 
friend Ivan so far, that he with him, put on the 
Captain's uniform, and even the pilot himself 
was obliged to admit that it fitted, and became 
them both very well. 

Besides these things, they found still another 
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chest, whicli was filled with tea and sugar, as 
also a little keg of tobacco. 

Julia. But; father, the owner must, in that 
case, have been a very good economist, to have 
left, after so many years, such a supply. 

Father. Certainly. Besides, we may sup- 
pose that the stores brought, must have been 
very considerable, and several of the unfortu- 
nates may have died soon after their arrival. 
Further, the pilot found many cups, and cans^ 
and kettles. 

Julia. Then a tea-drinking was not long 
wanting I 

Father. So too thought the merry Gregory. 
A cup of tea, a darling drink with sailors, appear- 
ed to him too agreeable a thing, and he was not 
long in reminding his friends of it There was 
wanting only one indispensable thing, namely, 
water. Gregory offered to go to the fountain, 
which, as you know, gushed out of the rock in 
the valley. So he hastened there, but he came 
back, quickly and completely troubled. 

Max. Now? — ^What was the matter once 
more? 

Father. Gregory had scarcely opened- the 
door of the hut, than he observed the most 
dreadftil storm which he had ever known. The 
snow came down in thick masses; the trench 
which surrounded the hut, was already entirely 
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filled with snow heaps, and the snow continually 
fell in such immense quantities, that it seemed 
as if the whole valley would be covered, and the 
hut itself with the inhabitants, would be buried 
under the mass. Fearfully howled the tempest 
over the valley, and the masses of snow were 
hurled, roaring and dashing together, from the 
neighboring rocks. 

Max. How came this frightful storm to burst 
out so all at once? 

Fatheb. It is commonly connected in those 
regions with the entrance of the half-year's night ; 
and it was exactly on this day, that the sun for 
the first time in the year, did not rise above the 
horizon. That night had now begun, and it 
began the more gloomy, as the thick, and full 
snow clouds hindered the faint twilight of the 
heaven from being seen. In these circumstances, 
Gregory could not think of carrying into execu- 
tion his plan ; he had by his rashness exposed 
himself to the greatest danger of his life. Had 
he gone to that valley, how could be have found 
his way back again? The storm would have 
blown him off from the ridge of the mountain, 
or he would have pitched into an abyss, and been 
lost without any rescue. This consideration, 
however, frightened him less ; but how must he 
have felt at the moment, when in the feeble 
twilight he saw, only a few steps off from him, 
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tt monstrous black bear, which, roaring and 
growling, was making his way through the trench 
to the side on which the hut stood I 

GusTAVUS. He wished to find some tea, or 
perhaps, would invite some of his fellows to it 
But did not Gregory boldly attack him? 

Fatheb. What ! unarmed as he was ? This 
would have been the utmost madness, and have 
placed his life evidently in the greatest danger. 
Who then could accuse him of cowardice, when 
he, already startled greatly by the frightful 
weather, was utterly discomposed by the appear- 
ance of the beast? His friends were not much 
less affrighted when with troubled countenance 
he returned back to the hut, and told of the un- 
bidden guest. As usually was the case, the old 
pilot was the first to recover himself. "We can- 
not alter the weather," said he, *' we must take 
that as it comes ; as for Sir Shaggy-coat, the bear, 
we must set ourselves to work to put an end to 
him, if we do not wish to have more guests of the 
same sort." Without saying anything further, he 
took his gun standing in the hut, opened the 
door, and came out at the right moment to see 
how the bear had almost clambered up on the 
margin of the trench, and his body was already 
half over it A single spring and the guest 
would have reUfched the door. Then the resolute 
pilot approached, fired, and the next moment the 
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beast, struck by the ball, sunk bleeding to the 
ground. 

Max. Was he dead ? 

Fatheb. That the brave marksman could 
not know, and it would have been most unpar- 
donable for him to have taken it for granted* 
In order to be certain in the matter, he drew out 
his long pocket knife, and cut the monster's throat 
as he now lay in the trench. 

Besides this shot, the report of which rung 
through the open door of the hut, and penetra- 
ted even to the inmost portions of the cavern, 
gave occasion to an important discovery. Ivan, 
who was loading his gun, and stood at the en- 
trance, heard how the report like a rolling peal 
of thunder, struck on the walls of the cavern, 
and for a considerable time reverberated, and 
then died away gradually at some distance. He 
justly concluded, therefore, that the cavern, be- 
fore the entrance of which stood the hut, must 
run fiur under the rocky mountain. This view 
he imparted to his fiiends, who were naturally 
of the same opinion. From this opinion they 
drew another conclusion. It might be supposed 
that the former inhabitants, accurately acquaint- 
ed with this cavern, had arranged and used it, 
and hence too it was to be expected that 
many things would be found I^e, by the pos- 

ijoii. of which the condition of our Mends 
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would be considerably bettered. They there- 
fore concluded to undertake a close investiga- 
tion of the cavern, as, besides, the weather 
made every sort of business in the open air 
impossible. 

"But once morel" said the pilot, "we must 
first bring in our prey into safety; otherwise 
there might be a guest to take charge of him I" 
So they all three of them went out to the 
trench, in which lay the bear covered up by 
the snow, without giving a sign of life. It cost 
them indeed much trouble to heave up the beast 
over the margin of the trench ; but they work-, 
ed with united strength, and finally accom- 
plished it, and carried the bear into the hut^ 
where they skinned him, and cut up the flesh.. 
" Now," said the pilot, after they had ended this 
work, " our booty will last us for some weeks ; 
and Heaven will further take care of us. We 
shall not die of hunger!" 

GusTAVUS. This man pleases me more and 
more on account of his courageous spirit. 

MoTHEB. And me still more, because he is 
constant in his feelings, so active, and yet joins 
to it so unbounded a confidence in God. It is 
a noble thing when a man so thinks and acts I 

Fathbb. And in this situation precisely, 
the poor men needed most this confidence in 
God. 

13 
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After they were somewhat r^ted from the 
severe labor, they went about that other busi- 
ness, of which they promised themselves such 
great success — ^to search through the cavern, / 
Every one of them took with him a burning 
lamp — ^they had found many articles of this 
kind, among the things left by the former in- 
habitants — ^his tinder-box, and an axe ; for their 
guns they did not need in this business. 

Like a large desolate church or hall, the cav- 
ern extended before them ; high stout pillars, 
formed naturally from the rock, projected into 
the cavern, which bore up the roof of the broad 
vault, almost out of the reach of sight. The 
floor was smooth and covered with sand, and 
many footprints showed that the former inhabi- 
itants must have been very busy in this cavern. 

The rock itself consisted of the hardest gran- 
ite, some places in it shone glittering, others 
were covered by a dark obscurity, and the shad- 
ows of our friends showed themselves in pecu- 
liar shapes and forms, on the bare stone of the 
walls. But what attracted the special notice of 
the explorers, was the sight of many remains of 
reindeer, which lay gathered up in a corner. 

Maria. Why ! was this so very remarkable? 
These remains were certainly thrown there by 
the former inhabitants. 

Father, True. But even this made the 
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matter worth their attention. The reindeer is 
the greatest blessing, for the inhabitants of those 
higher northern regions. It is used, as the horse 
is with us, for drawing burdens and for travel ; 
its flesh is an extremely nutritious food, its milk 
yields butter and cheese, its hide and evea its 
entrails are of use. All these things occurred 
especially to the pilot He concluded, and very 
justly, that the former inhabitants must have had 
many of these beasts, — ^and now arose — Julia, 
whatwishwasit? 

Julia. To have a stable fall of these, as 
tame animals. 

Father. Good. This would have given 
many fine pieces of meat, many pans of milk, 
and mauy pieces of butter. 

Mabia. And then these beasts would afford 
(what yet must be considered) much labor and 
work. 

Father. Very well observed. In shorty 
there were so many things, which the pilot rec- 
ollected. But there was always wanting the 
principal thing, and this was?— 

Julia. The reindeer itself. 

Father. Yet they at least had the advantage 
of being able to spc^Etk and hope about it, that 
they would, in time, come into the possession 
of some such useful beasts. They had still 
one hope further, and this is worth much for an 
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unfortonate person. He then becomes more 
oheerfol, and goes with more lively industry to 
his work. 

Our friends were now at the end of the cav- 
ern, where it showed no further way out of it ; 
but Gregory observed a deft, which run dark 
and obscure into the rock. Small stones lay at 
the entrance, and it seemed as if this hollow 
had never been entered, for the stones lay so 
wildly on each other, that they could only 
mount them with trouble. ^^We must know 
what there is herel" said Gregory, while he 
clambered up the stonesy and both of the others 
followed him. The cellar went down steep, into 
which our friends* were obliged to descend as 
into a mountain, some rolling stones became 
loose at every step, carried away with them a 
quantity of smaller stones ; and with a dreadful 
noise rolled into the depth, made caution doubly 
necessary, especially as they did not know how 
deep the bottom, which run on at one side, might 
be. The prudent pilot recommended the great- 
est care. But they had only advanced a few 
steps, when all at once a new hollow showed 
itself; with the greatest caution they wound 
themselves under the overhanging parts of the 
xodky when soddenly Gregory going ahead made 

lie Btepi and Ivan in his desire to save his 
^ on A 8kme lying loose^ went down 
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with it and pulled after him the pilot, to whom 
he reached out his hand, in order by his aid 
to gain a firm footing. At this moment there 
arose a dreadful crash. That loosened stone 
was the foundation of a large piece of rock ; it 
tumbled after them, shut up the entrance of the 
hollow, and covered up our friends. 

13* 



The children had not expected so lamenta- 
ble a conclusion of the history of their friends. 

'*No!" said Gustavus, the next morning, "I 
had not thought of that The most I was a&aid 
of was, that the poor men in the cavern would 
have been thoroughly affrighted by finding a 
corpse, or perhaps might meet with a bear and 
her family, with which they came into a bloody 
fight. 

Julia. Or that some other adventure might 
have come upon them, which would have great- 
ly tried their courage. 

Maria. I too, never once feared any such 
thing. I believed that they would make a re- 
markable discovery, perhaps find a cavern, like 
those we read of, which would be worth some 
exertion and pains. 

Julia. But that the poor men should be 
killed in such a way. — 

Max. That is not yet certain. 
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Julia. I hope that they may yet come to see 
the daylight once more. 

Max Certainly they wilL Or whence could 
£sither know about their story? No one but 
they were present when they were searching 
into the cavern. , 

Julia. You are right, dear Max Do you 
not remember how £Etther told us about Bobinson 
Crusoe ? How he was once so sick on the island, 
that he lost all sense, and yet was all at once 
cured and restored in mind? 

Max Yes, I recollect it, and this makes me 
hope that we shall see our three friends again in 
good condition. But some days must pass be- 
fore we know. Father rode away to-day, for 
several days. 

GusTAVus. O what a loss to us ? I should 
be so glad just now to know the end of this ad- 
venture. 

Max had spoken correctly. Circumstances 
and business had rendered it necessary for their 
fEither to take this journey, which he set out 
upon the same day. But that during his ab- 
sence, the children scarcely thought of anything 
else, or spoke of anything else, than their unfor- 
tunate friends, need scarcely be said. They 
dreamed the whole night of them, and in sym- 
pathy felt all the tortures of the unhappy men, 
because they took the liveliest interest in their 
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dreadful fate. '' If oeij one of tbem had re- 
mained behind,'' said lifaria, "then could he 
have taken means to rescue his friends." 

GusTAVUS. It must have been the old pilot, 
then. 

Julia. He would have met with difficulties. - 

Max. To be sure he would. How could he 
remove the flat rock, where could he have got a 
tree, a ladder, or a rope? 

GuSTAVUS. That, I do not indeed know, but 
the pilot would have set his wits to work for it. 
How did our neighbor do, when a year since, his 
house was on fire below him? He let himself 
down by his contrivance made of linen cloth. 

Maria. Yes, but where could the pilot get this? 

GusTAVUS. I think there were some lying in 
the Captain's chest. 

Maria. If the poor men who had tumbled 
down, only had a light ! 

GusTAVUS. And something to keep them 
alive. But why do we puzzle our heads about 
the matter! Our father will take good care that 
the three poor men will come to light again. 

Finally, after four long days, their father so 
much desired, came back. With pleasant greet- 
ings, the children hastened to meet him; they 
were the more confident as they could give him 
proo^ that they had been obedient and industri- 
ous while he was gone. 
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With the greatest longing, they looked for- 
ward to the time, in which their father accord- 
ing to his custom took his seat with them, and 
by his stories, was used to shorten the long 
winter evenings. ' To-day, the children were even 
comparatively indifferent for a description of his 
journey, important as at other times even so 
little an event as such a journey was to them. 
The account of the three friends was more im- 
portant to them than anything else. 

The supper was taken, and at the usual place 
already stood their father's chair. Maria and 
Julia sat with their knitting, near their mother, 
while Max and Gustavus were occupied in cover- 
ing their books. All were silent, and waited 
earnestly, for their father to begin his story. 
Finally the time appeared to the quick Gustavus, 
somewhat too long. 

" We have very often thought of Spitzbergen," 
he began. 

Julia. And the three poor imprisoned men ! 

Maria. I have dreamed of them, and in my 
dream have suffered with them their deathlike 
anguish. 

Max. We have also contended whether the 
poor men were saved, and how ? 

Father. And all this is to help me keep in 
mind of it ? Is it not so, you wish the continu* 
ation of this story ? 
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All. Oh yes, fiather, pray do tell us more I 

That the Bather willingly yielded to the wish 
of his good children, no assurance can be needed. 
"Very well then, let us go on. We left our 
three friends in our story — " 

QusTAVUS. Thrown down, and shut up in 
the vault. 

Father. True. Now we will go on, and 
relate further how it fared with them. The 
situation of these unfortunate men, was the 
most frightful which can be conceived. The 
perils which they had undergone in shipwreck, 
or the fight with the wild bears, was nothing in 
comparison to it Surrounded by the veriest dark- 
ness of night, they lay in a swoon, resembling 
death. The pains which the pilot felt, and his 
bruised body, from his fell on the pointed and 
hard stones, brought him back to life, and con- 
vinced him that he was .not dreaming. Now he 
recovered himself; he remembered the horrible 
occurrence, and called loudly the name of his 
friends. The echo of his voice sounded in the 
empty vault, but no human voice answered. 
He called yet once more, — all remained still as. 
in the grave. The poor man heard nothing but 
the rolling out of a stone into the bottomless 
depth. "Almighty Godl" prayed he, in this 
dreadful moment, "have pity on me, and my 
unfortunate Mends I W^ cannot help Quxselv<^ I" 
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Then he heard, not far from himself, a groan- 
ing, and gasping, as if it was the last sigh of a 
dying man. He called out once more, but re- 
ceived no answer. His distress rose with every 
beating of his pulse, but his courage, his trust 
in God, did not wholly forsake him. With the 
greatest caution, he crept along on the rugged 
surface, over the sharp pointed stones, at every 
step feeling before him with his hands, and ex- 
amining the dangerous bottom, on which he had 
carefully crept forth. Then all at once, his hand 
touched a fearful monster grown over with strong 
bristles and hair, which moved itself under his 
trembling hand. 

Julia. Why, father, how you frighten us! 
Do tell us what it could be. 

Father, The old pilot — ^and you know that he 
did not belong to the fearful sort — was so greatly 
frightened, that he trembled, and the hair rose 
upon his head ; a cold sweat of anguish stood on 
his brow, and some minutes passed before he 
could recover himself again. 

Maria. And now ? — 

Father. His courage returned again; yet 
once more he cautiously laid hold of the un- 
known monster, in order to know what it was. 
But think of the horror of the poor man, when 
he caught on the ice-cold hand of a dead man. 
Horrified he shrunk back, for the frightful thought 
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came upon him, that this monster had torn in 
pieces, and eaten up a man, and the hand merely, 
was left of the dreadful and horrible meal. 

Maria. Oh no I father, that is too horrible I 
We could almost wish — 

GusTAVUS. Father has not said it was so. 
It was not true, was it ? 

Father. Now his own death seemed certain, 
and this belief inspired him with courage, which 
a desperate man often feels when misfortune can 
go no further. With firm composure he seized 
upon it, and — • 

• GuSTAVUS. Now ? 

Father. And seized upon Ivan's knapsack, 
which was made of a badger's skin. 

GusTAVUS. But how in the world came Ivan's 
knapsack there ? 

Father. In the most natural manner possi- 
ble, as Ivan, by a fortunate accident, had taken 
with him his knapsack well furnished with pro- 
visions, when setting out on this exploring ex- 
pedition. Ivan was still more stunned by the 
fidl than the old pilot, who the moment that he 
stiunbled on the companion of his misfortune, 
did not think of the knapsack. Now the youns: 
man was recovered; it^ to him, as if he 
liad awaked from a heavy dream, and could with 
'olleot his thoughts. The pilot's first 
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question was after Gregory, but Ivan knew 
nothing respecting him. 

" If we only had a light !" said the pilot. " I 
have a tinder box," was Ivan's answer. " But 
what good will that do, as the lamp has fallen 
out of my hand?" Only give me the tinder 
box," answered the pilot, " I will strike a light, 
probably it will help us to see to find the lamp 
again." 

The spark gave merely a momentary and a 
more blinding, than a brightened light; but it 
was still clear enough for the quick-sighted Ivan 
to notice the lamp lying close by him. It was 
a still more fortunate circumstance, * that it was 
not broken, and that the bear's fat used instead 
of oil had not fallen out with the wick. 

Julia. Thank God I What could the poor 
creatures have done, caught there in that pitch- 
dark hole I 

Father. Certainly, they must have all three 
miserably perished. Now they kindled the lamp ; 
a great part of their terror left them, the hearts 
of the unfortunates became lighter, and new 
hopes rose up in their souls. They could now 
avoid many dangers, which they had not observed 
in the darkness. 

Maria. But, fether, where then was Greg- 
ory? 

Father, There was no trace to be discovered 

14 
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of this unfortunate man, and in yain Ivan called 
out his name. To seek for him, both of them 
went down by the glimmer of the lamp, burning 
more obscurely in the heavy air, and finally 
found the missing one, stunned by afi&ight and his 
fall, sitting with a bloody face behind a piece of 
rock. With a loud cry of joy, but also of horror, 
Ivan caught hold of his unfortunate friend, who 
could not for a long time recover himself The 
care of the pilot, who washed the wounded man's 
face with the contents of the bottle of brandy, 
finally brought him back to life. He had heard 
nothing of the conversation of his two friends, 
and even the kindling of the lamp had not been 
noticed by him, so much had he been stunned 
by the hard fall. Now he came to himself. 

Julia. But the two others, I suppose, re- 
proached him severely? He had at least de- 
served it. 

Father. Yes, he had indeed. But of what 
use would this have been? 

Mother. And would you have reproached 
him in that dreadful condition ? Gregory was, 
it is true, to blame for this misfortune ; but had 
he done it with the purpose of making himself 
and his friends so unhappy ? The joy of find- 
ing him again would not allow of reproaches. 

Father. Very true. In such times, a man 
mmlj forgets and fi^rgives. Now when Gregory 
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was fully restored, they immediately thought of 
what was the most necessary of all — to find a 
way out of the hole. All three of them were 
rejoiced that not one of them had received any 
peculiar injury ; for the little punishment which 
Gregory had met with, a bruise on his forehead, ' 
and a slight bleeding at the nose, did not amount 
to much, and might also be a warning to him for 
the future. Instead of any reproaches which 
would here have been useless, they therefore 
only thought of deliverance, heartily glad that 
not one of them had broken an arm or a leg. 
What would they have done in the case of such 
a misfortune ? Now they looked on their fright- 
ful abode in its full terrors. Think of a rugged, 
rocky declivity covered with loose rolling stones, 
and separated fi:om an abyss, the depth of which 
could not be measured by the feeble glimmer 
of the light ; think of all this, being surrounded 
by the thickest, blackest darkness, in which the 
three poor wanderers, helplessly sought deliver- 
ance from the dangers of this place, of which 
they had not the slightest knowledge, and you 
have a picture of the situation of our unfortunate 
friends. The first things which they now did, 
was to mount up again on the height in order 
to make an effort to raisQ up the fiat stone which 
shut up the entrance of the hole : but this was 
labor in vain. The ground on which they stood, 
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was too loose, they could not plant so firm a. 
footstep on the stones lying loose, as was required 
in order to lift up sucli a load. 

Now when all their attempts were useless their 
distress rose to the highest degree : they saw a 
certain death before them. The heavy air of the 
vault, and its mouldy smell, rendered it hard for 
them to breathe, and increased their death-like 
anguish. No one spoke a word. But once more 
they tried to lift that piece of rock weighing many 
hundred weight. It was all in vain I 

" "We cannot stir the stone from its place," said 
the pilot, with a distressed and broken voice. 
" If we find no other way out, this hole must be 
our grave." Neither Ivan nor Gregory replied. 
Both were the more in doubt of their deliverance 
as they observed the pilot's trouble, and firom 
long acquaintance with him they knew, that when 
he despaired, every one else must lose his cou- 
rage. 

GusTAVus. But the brave pilot will become 
restored to himself again ? 

Father. That this was the case, you may 
expect from such a tried man ;^ but that his spirit 
must have been heavy, a single glance at the 
horrors which might be seen, clearly showed. 

" But," continued the good pilot, " we wiU not 
allow our courage wholly to fail ; let us go on 
and do what lies in our power. God, who sees 
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US, will help tis. If we can only find a trace 
that this dreadful hole was well known to our 
predecessors, then most we somewhere be able to 
find our way out." 

Mabia. Was he right in the matter ? 

Father. Strictly speaking, he was not. Some 
person might have happened here and have per- 
ished without finding a way out. The pilot also 
was, probably, himself not fiilly convinced, and he 
said it^nly in order to keep up in the hearts of his 
friends, hope and presence of mind, or he wished 
to render them the more observing of everything. 

By a fortunate accident the pilot also found 
his lamp again. So that they had two lights 
burning, the flame of which was kept up by the 
bear's grease taken by Ivan. " And now let us 
go forward in God's name," said the pilot; upon 
which all three of them slowly and carefully went 
forward on the rough slope beneath the frightful 
overhanging cliflfe. 

They might have gone on some hundred paces 

in this way, sometimes with more and ^metimes 

with less danger, when they noticed that the 

bottom or floor changed to a smooth even sur- 

&ce, and that instead of the deep subterranean 

abyss, rocks and cliflfe showed themselves, which 

were formed on both sides into wondrous shapes. 

The bottom was sandy, and in this sand could 

clearly be seen the prints of human footsteps. 

14# 
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The observing pilot first noticed this. A treaa- 
ure of millions of money would not have caused 
him so much joy as here did the print of a man's 
footstep in the sand. All three of them felt the 
value of this new hope, and with brighter hearts 
they proceeded into the passage, which led direct- 
ly through the rocks, when all at once they heard 
tiie rippling of water dropping down, and at the 
same time felt a hardly perceptible draught of 
air on their faces. 

GusTAVUS. Was this then of any consequence ? 

Father. It was everything in the situation in 
which the poor men were placed. Already the 
fact that, instead of the heavy damp air of the 
vault, which only increased their pain, an enli- 
vening fresh air blew on them, was of great 
value to them ; but still more the hope which it 
raised in them that here they would find a way 
out, must have been most quickening to the poor 
men. They went on more composedly in the 
path, and to their inexpressible joy the footprints 
became more and more easily to be recognized 
and plainer. Then they came all at once to a 
spring of water clear as crystal, which fell plash- 
ing over the margin of the basin, and lost itself 
in a fissure in the rock. " Thanks to thee, 
Almighty, for this blessing," cried out the pUot. 
" We have now indeed found what was the most 
needful of all to us, &esh sprimi; water I" In full 
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draughts the thirsty wanderers refreshed them- 
selves with the precious drink ; they felt them- 
selves pervaded by a new power, and the way out 
of this hole became the more certain to them, as 
they clearly saw, that the hand of man had dam- 
med in the spring with stones and moss, and had 
cut out for the water which ran over a channel 
in the rocky bottom. Thus they proceeded on 
their way revived, and all at once they came up 
to a coarsely wrought-out wooden door. It ap- 
peared to be &st bolted, and it was with the 
greatest exertion only that they succeeded in open- 
ing it. A high heap of sand which lay on the 
opposite side before the door had rendered the 
opening of it so difficult But how astonished 
were our friends I 

GusTAVUS. Did they see another gray-headed 
man who put them in such terror ? 

Fatheb. Ko I their astonishment was of a 
more joyful kind. The place in which they found 
themselves had a well-known look to them. They 
must already have been here, and finally — ^who 
can portray their delight I — ^they recognized that 
they were in one of the divisions of their hut, at 
first hastily examined. Tears of joy burst fix>m 
their eyes; they fell into each other's arms, and 
felicitated each other in seeing themselves thus 
rescued. Their safisty appeared to them like a 
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miracle, and they could only ascribe it to the oom* 
passion of Godw 

Mother. And justly too. Without God's 
extraordinary protection their recovery would 
have been impossible. You, my dear children, 
in your riper years will find many speaking proofii 
of this divine favor. 

Father. No man felt this more than our good 
pilot. He stood there with clasped hands, and 
tears of the most thankful joy. *' It seems to me 
like a frightful dream to have been so near to the 
grave," said he. "I have often in storms and 
sea-fights looked death in the face ; but I have 
never felt the anguish which I have experienced 
there under the earth." 

Maria. How, dear father ? Would not then 
his distress be greater in a storm or in a sea-fight 
when a man looks death full in the face ? 

Father. Probably these dangers appeared 
the more unimportant to the pilot, the more &' 
miliar and acquainted he was with them. Prob- 
ably, too, on this account, because in a storm 
or in an engagement by sea he had so much oc- 
cupation and labor that he had not time to think 
of the danger. Here in the cavern it was wholly 
different. The perfect stillness of death, which 
reigned all around, the distress of his two com- 
panions; the thick darkness which covered every* 
thing, the entire ignorance of the dangers whidk 
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were here foiind, and which were magnified bj 
fear, the complete want of means of help for his 
deliverance, and, too, the heavy air — ^all these 
must have contributed to raise his anguish to an 
intolerable degree. 

In his thankful joy the pilot brought out the 
hymn-book and Bible, which, as you know, he 
found in the chest of the Dutch captain. 

" Friends 1" said he to Ivan and Gregory, " you 
are both young persons, who have experienced as 
yet few sufferings and trials ; you have been edu- 
cated and have grown up rather in comfort and 
superfluity. I have borne more and lived longer 
than you have, and my experience has taught me 
that a person can only with a pious heart be com- 
posed and comforted in any misfortune. We 
have been nigh a horrible death ; God has saved 
us. Let us not belong to the class of the un* 
thankful, who forget his blessings." 

Maria. That was not to be feared irom Ivan 
and Gregory ? 

Father. No, certainly. Their parents were 
pious and upright persons, who had educated their 
children to every good work, and could not have 
fidled in giving them warnings and examples. So it 
was very natural that Ivan and Gregory too, not- 
withstanding his levity of character, should have 
been thoroughly imbued with the best principles. 
They, therefore, received with joy the proposition 
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. of the pilot, that this day every week should ba 
set apart as their Sunday, by laying aside all 
work in it, and they should engage in some mode 
of worshipping God. They were on this day to 
sing one or two of the most enlivening hymns, 
read some of the most beautiful chapters of the 
Bible, and always with thankful hearts call to 
remembrance their wondrous preservation. 

Maria. And did they really do this ? 

Father. Certainly ! How could we expect 
any else from so thankful good men ? Besides, 
the storm and the tempestuous weather continu- 
ally raged without. In the cavern itself, they 
had perceived nothing of it ; but so much did 
they the more in the hut, which had become 
somewhat decayed, and the walls of which could 
not keep out the cold draught of the air. Ivan 
opened the single window. The wind howled 
fearfully, immense masses of snow fell and 
threatened to cover over the whole valley : im- 
penetrable darkness encompassed everything. 
Aflfirighted the young man came down — " Why 
should we not go,'' said he, "into one of the 
caverns ? There we shall find shelter from the 
storm and weather. Here no one can stay in 
the cutting blast of air !" All three of them 
went into the cavern, after they had bolted the 
door of the hut — " And why should we not do 
now, what we before intended ?" said Gregory, 
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internipting the silence of his companions. '' I 
think that a cup of tea would excellently re- 
fresh us." With these words he caught up a 
lamp, went to the cavern, and soon brought a 
kettle of the most beautifully clear water, while 
Ivan took charge of the fire. Satisfied and 
cheerful, they sat with their burning pipes around 
the smoking teapot, a comfort which was this 
day the more grateful to them, as, since their 
arrival at Spitzbergen, they had enjoyed no 
warm drink. Especially the good old pilot felt 
the deepest joy, respecting the discovery of that 
spring, and certainly it was for the unfortunate, 
a treasure of inestimable value. For whence 
during the long winter could they get water? 
They could not reach the spring which lay on 
the other side of the rock in the valley ; and if 
this also were the case, they would have found 
but ice. Nothing else remained to them than 
to help themselves to water from melted snow. 
Therefore they must the more thankfully have 
acknowledged the blessing. When the tea was 
drunk the pilot said, " I am not yet tired : the 
recollection of the distress we have undergone, 
may well indeed have driven off slumber. I am 
therefore of the opinion, that we cannot better 
employ our time, than by undertaking a search 
through the house, and examine all the cavenui 
which are connected with it " 
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Ivan and Gregory also were yet too mncli ex- 
cited by the events of the day, and so readily 
agreed to the proposal of their older friend. 
Befreshed and cheered up by the enjoyment of 
the tea, they took their lamps and went earnest- 
ly to work. In the hut itself they sought no- 
thing further, although they had likewise ob- 
served over it under the roof-tree a boarded 
ceiling. 

Maria. Did they make any new discoveries? 

Father. Gregory noticed in a cleft of the 
rock a ladder. " This must be useful for some- 
thing," said he considering it, and in a moment 
Ivan pointed out to his friends a darker place 
almost ' up as high as the roof of the cavern. 
"We must examine that more closely I" cried 
he, "it seems to be an entrance I" The ladder 
was brought and placed, but it reached scarcely 
half-way up. Wherefore our friends had such 
expectations of this newly-discovered entrance, 
they themselves knew not. So much the more 
painful was it to them, to see themselves disap- 
pointed in this hope. In vain they searched 
over the rocky wall, whether there was not a 
projection, or hollow to be found, by means of 
which they could reach up to the height re- 
quired. But the wall was rough and smooth ; as 
to the possibility of climbing up, it was not to 
be thought of. 
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They had spent many hours in this business, 
when fatigue compelled them to seek their 
place of rest. They threw themselves down on 
their blankets near the bright warm flame of a 
burning flre, but no beneficial slumber closed 
their eyes. A succession of troubled thoughts 
came before their minds, and rendered all their 
attempts to give them up to sleep fruitless* 
One was evermore disturbing the other. The 
fearfully severe winter, the night continuing so 
long, the diminution of their scanty supply of 
food, the loss of which they believed they would 
not be able to replace, and even the want of 
wood to burn, and the idea of the great, almost 
insuperable difficulties, of gathering new stores 
of it through hollows of the rocks, covered with 
snow — all these things disquieted them, this 
day more than usual. To this was added the 
recollection of the sorrowful fate of the unhappy 
Hollander, the thought of possible sickness, and 
the pitiable lot of him, who should have the mis- 
fortune to be the last of their number. Sadly 
they lay there ; no one spake ; every one felt 
only the frightfulness of his situation. The hours 
of severer trial appeared to be about beginning. 

Maria. Now had they not been tried enough 
already ? 

Fathbr. No, their sufferings were to rise &r 
higher. You have already pitied our friends; 
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bat I foresee that you will disoover them to be 
yet more wretched and unfortanate ; for they 
really continually became so. 

As long as the storm lasted — and it was for 
many days — ^they hardly ventured into the hut, ' 
because they feared it would be driven in by the 
heavy gusts of wind. Finally the storm ceased, 
the air was pure and clear ; but now also the 
cold rose to a fearful height. In their cavern 
they indeed felt little of it ; but now came want, 
their fire-wood continually grew less, and also 
their supply of food, which consisted merely of 
bear's flesh, was consumed, and nothing remain- 
ed to them, except tea and spring-water. What 
should they begin to do ? — The answer to the 
question was not indeed difficult, for no one of 
them was in doubt that above all things they 
must provide new supplies — ^but could they 
reckon on any sure success to their effi>rts? — 
Our brave friends, however, did not despond, and 
put a firm hand to the work. 

It was a clear night, but cold beyond concep- 
tion — although it was now the day-time for 
them — ^when they, warmly clothed and well 
armed, left their cavern. The moon, the twink- 
ling stars, and a bright northern light illumina- ' 
ted their way over the crackling snow ; the air 
was BO oold and piercing, that they could scarce- 
W braiAa ; the frost \kmg on their hair and ^ 
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rough clothes of the wanderers. The whole 
gion was desolate and silent, no living creatore 
showed itself, and the dark rocks rose up in 
frightful shapes, above the covering of snow, 
when our friends at the hazard of life mounted 
over the cliffs smooth as glass, and descended 
into the valley, where lay the trees beside the 
basin covered with ice, which was to furnish them 
with fiiel. With incredible labor they cut up 
some of them which were almost as hard as iron 
from the frost, into pieces, and with still more 
toil they dragged them over and across the rooks. 
More than once they sank down powerless, and 
only the dread of freezing, in the bitter cold, 
could have moved them to exert their last 
strength to reach with their store to their- dwell- 
ing. Finally however, after the most excessive 
efforts, and wholly exhausted, they came with 
their burden to the last hollow of the rocks, 
from which they could see the hut But what 
was their horror — when they perceived that their 
bridge across the trench was broken down and 
gone I This sight quickened their steps, and in 
a few minutes, spite of their exhaustion, they 
were close up to the hut. Carefully they ap- 
proached the trench, in which the snow bad sunk 
very deep. There they saw the cause of the ap- 
pearance which had so unexpectedly thrown 
them into afiright There had been a visit made 
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to them in their absence — ^bnt a visit of not a 
very joyful kind. A huge bear which probably 
had wished to go over the board, and had tum- 
bled down with it, stood straight up in the 
trench, and was trying vainly, to climb up its 
smooth edge. 

GusTAVUS. Then they had all at once an ex- 
cellent roast for their kitchen I 

Father. It was not this time so easily ob- 
tained. Our friends were stiff with the cold, 
and almost wholly exhausted by their extreme 
exertion. The animal aroused by his fruitless 
eflforts to climb up from the trench, became far 
more raging when he saw the men. His eyes 
shone like firebrands ; growling and grating his 
teeth, he rolled about in the snow. For a time, 
the friends stood undetermined on the margin 
of the trench, and consulted what was to be 
done. Finally, the old pilot cried out resolutely, 
" Here is no time for long reflection I The beast 
must die 1" With these words, he fired off his 
gun, and shot the bear in the head. 

But the ball had merely grazed the animal; 
he became the more and more furious, and they 
justly feared Jest rage should give him strength 
enough to reach the margin, and then he might 
easily do some injury to one of our friends. 

" Wait, I will hit him better !" said Ivan, who 
was more practised in shooting. His shot, indeed. 
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struck more surely, and the bear sunk growling 
back. "Now will I give you the finishing 
stroke I" said Gregory, and sprang, in spite of 
all warnings, into the pit. Then the bear reared 
himself up again, placed himself on his hind 
paws, and grasped hold of Gregory. Scarcely 
had Ivan noticed this, than without stopping to 
load, he sprang into the trench to the help of his 
friend, and run his bayonet deep into the enemy's 
body. The two friends now soon mastered the 
animal, and killed him, but all three were too 
much exhausted now, to bring their prey into 
the hut. Hardly had they strength enough to 
lay again the plank of which the bridge consisted 
across the trench, and it was not till after some 
hours of rest, that they returned back to their 
game, which had become stiff with the cold. 
They brought the bear into the hut, where they 
cut it up, and thankfully beheld their newly 
acquired stores. 

'* When we again go out to procure supplies," 
said the pilot, " it will be necessary that one of 
us should remain at home, to draw up the bridge, 
and take care in the meantime, that those coming 
back, shall find a warm dinner." The propriety 
of this proposal was so evident, that Ivan and 
Gregory at once agreed to it. Both were deter- 
mined to volunteer to undertake the more di£Ei- 
cult expedition, while on the other hand, the old 
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pilot in their absence, should take care of tha 
household affaira and cooking. AVith grateful 
acknowledgments, he consented, as in his ad- 
vanced age, his strength gradually declined for 
the undertaking of going out for wood and 
Bupplies. "But once for all," added the pilot, 
" you must not wait till the last moment for 
procuring our supplies. The more stores we 
have, the better." This advice, too, was ap- 
proved of. Ivan and Gregory still more valued 
the experienced man, the more they became 
acquainted with his friendly heart, and how wise 
his opinions were. 

Thus it was, that both of them, after they had 
eaten and rested, set out anew to procure sup- 
plies. Armed as usual, and each of them fur- 
nished with a stout piece of roasted bear's meat, 
they left the hut, accompanied by the admonition 
of their older friend to avoid every unnecessary 
danger. The pilot drew up the bridge after 
them, bolted the door of the hut, and was now 
alone. It had for a long time been his wish to 
be alone for some hours. 

Masia. Why did he desire this? 

Father. He felt himself unhappy, and did 
not wish to show this state of hia feeling, so as 
not to trouble his friends. He was sad, and the 
saddened man oflen gladly longs for a time, 
when he can indulge bis troubled thouf 
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disturbed ; it is then frequently easier for him to 
collect his thoughts, and look up the necessary 
aids. Thus it was with our good pilot. He 
took his Bible and hymn-book, in order to draw 
comfort from that source, in which never yet 
an unfortunate man has sought it in vain— from 
God's word. Like a crust of ice before the warm 
breath of the sun, melted away the grief of his 
heart ; his spirit was lightened, his trust in God's 
fatherly love increased, and with every tear 
which he wept, he felt how rest and peace re- 
turned to his soul. " Your heavenly Father knows 
what you need." These words met his eye. 
" Yes I" cried he aloud, " God, thou knowest 
what we need ; thou wilt help us, and give what 
is needful to us." 

MoTHEB. A noble and powerful feith I 
Father. Solitude is beneficial to a man, 
when he understands how to use it. This did 
the pious pilot. He now felt himself pre- 
pared for labor, and hastened to use the hours 
of his friends' absence as well as possible. First 
he took care about the cooking, and soon a stout 
piece of bear's flesh stood in fresh spring water, 
in a kettle over the fire. 

While the cooking was going on, it occurred 
to the pilot, that no one had examined the ceil- 
ing over the hut. By the help of the ladder he 
mounted up there: the trap-door in the oeil- 
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ing was soon opened) and there he found a great 
heap of dry moss, a considerable quantity of 
spoon-wort, and many well-prepared bear's and 
reindeer's skins. 

GusTAVUS. That store could not be of any 
special value. 

Father. Do you think so? The old pilot 
thought wholly different; the skins and the moss 
furnished a warm and soft bed. "Gfarand!*' he 
cried out, "my friends will rejoice, when they 
find better beds!" 

Julia. On the bear-skin ? Now if they only 
were not obliged to lie on the dirty bear-skin ! 

Mother. To what want and hunger might 
not well bring them. 

Father. And his desire was for work. The 
beds were prepared. A heap of moss — ^for the 
pilot had brought the whole supply into the cav- 
ern — ^formed the bed, a soft skin of a reindeer 
supplied the place of a sheet, and a stout bear's 
skin that of a bed-quilt. With inward satisfaction, 
and pleased looks, the pilot beheld the beds 
which he had prepared for his friends, and thought 
of the joy which they would feel on account of 
it, when the kettle with the bear's flesh began 
to boil. "Ah, now if we had only potatoes, peas 
or beans !" sighed he, with a sort of despondency. 

"But am I not a fool!" cried he, on further 
thought, " I lukve such a beautiful vegetable I" 
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Mabia. Vegetable I Where then could he 
get it ? 

Father. The pilot remembered to have heard 
that the inhabitants of Greenland and Nova Zem- 
bla dry the spoon-wort, and after some time cook 
it. Immediately now he took the boiling kettle 
from the fire, and threw into the broth of bear's 
flesh a good parcel of spoon-wort, taken from 
the floor and washed in fresh water. Soon 
the faded leaves swelled up, took a green, lively 
color, and diffused a smell, which was not unlike 
boiled sour crout. The pilot tried his dish, and 
found that it tasted finely. 

With what longing he now awaited the re- 
turn of his friends. He was almost displeased 
that his guests were not in at the moment, and 
b^me the more so, the longer they stayed. 
But he did not spend his time in useless expres- 
sions of regret, for he knew how to employ it 
still better. Many little matters were yet to be 
taken care of; for example, splitting up of the 
wood which they had lately brought in, a labor 
which occupied several hours. But when he 
had finished this, the two friends were not yet 
returned. Finally after sixteen hours' waiting in 
vain, the pilot became uneasy. He felt heavy- 
hearted, lest the young men might have lost 
their path, and that they in a helpless state could 
not find their way back, but were wandering about 
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perhaps almost frozen, or liad met with soine in- 
jury of another kind. 

His disquiet increased every moment, and be- 
came more torturing and dreadful. The idea of 
living alone in this solitude, stiffened with frost 
and cold, and terminating his last days without 
a friend, was terrible to him. Had he often be- 
fore been discontented with his situation, now 
the time when he had his friends around him, 
appeared to him a happy one in comparison of 
that which was coming. Every few moments 
he walked out in front of the hut and listened, 
whether he could hear any steps in the distance. 
He called aloud the names of his friends — ^but 
no answer followed ; all remained still and deso- 
late. In the greatest anxiety he gathered to- 
gether a heap of dry wood, and at the risk o Ais 
Hfe mounted a rock, and kindled here a clear 
burning fire. 

Julia. What was that for ? 

Father. It might be possible, that his two 
friends had wandered oS, and could not find 
their way again ; so a fire shining off at a dis- 
tance, was the best lighthouse towards which the 
wanderers could direct their steps. 

For nearly twelve long hours, the good old 
pilot had been waiting in vain, calling, and keep- 
ing up the fire. Then his distress reached to the 
highest point He zeproached himself most bit- 
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terly, for having accepted their proposal that he 
should remain at home. He knew that his ab- 
sent friends were indeed excellent men deserving 
his affection, but also, they fell into the faults of 
youthful rashness and indiscretion. With lacer- 
ated hands, and despairing, he went back and 
forth, sometimes into the cavern and sometimes 
on the rock, regarding neither cold nor danger. 
" Almighty God," he cried, " where are the poor 
men? Shall I pitiably sorrow away my last 
days here in this desolate wild?" — Then he wish- 
ed to hasten towards them, to search them out^ 
and only the anxiety lest he might miss them kept 
him back. Finally, after eight-and-forty hours, 
he climbed up, worn down and half-frozen, once 
more on the rock, to kindle up the extinguishing 
flame anew. — Then he heard at a distance — 

Mother. Not surely, what we hear — ^the 
clock striking eleven. 

Father. How ? is it really already so late ? 

Mother. Yes ! And to-morrow we will hear 
more accurately, what it was the pilot heard at 
a distance. Are you satisfied with this? 

GusTAVUS. Now — ^Yes — ^But I should be glad 
to know what the pilot heard. 

Mother. It will be equally pleasant to-mor- 
row. 



How great was the sympathy which the 
children felt in the fates of the unfortunate men 
in Spitzbergen, must be evident to you, my young 
friends, from all that you have hitherto read 
about them. This sympathy increased the fur- 
ther the story proceeded, and particularly the 
conclusion of yesterday evening must have made 
them the more eager to learn the result of this 
dangerous and adventurous expedition. They 
could the more vividly imagine to themselves 
the condition of the old pilot, so worthy of pity, 
and the yet more sad fate of the two who were 
wandering about, when exactly at this very time 
the cold of winter had risen to an unusual height 
Scarcely did they dare to go out of their own 
sheltered dwelling, or leave their warm room ; 
and there were many examples of luckless trav- 
ellers who were half-fix)zen, or even frozen to 
death, on their way. 

"How nice it is, that we can sit in a warm 
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room I" said Julia, when some laborers with 
j&ostj hair and blue frozen visages, passed under 
the windows over the creaking snow. 

Mother. Thank God for this blessing I many 
poor children must be without it, and many a 
poor traveller is compelled by his business to be 
now on his way. 

GusTAVUS. How would it be now if we could 
look at Spitzbergen ? 

Mabia. What could the two unfortunate 
wanderers do, who could never find a warm room? 

Julia. I am very much in fear for them. 
If they were to perish in the dreadfol cold I 

Mabia. And the poor pilot were to find only 
their dead bodies ! 

Julia. I have indeed imagined to myself 
the very worst You know well, how father 
said we should have to pity the poor men still 
more? 

GusTAVUS, Well, I do not yet fear the worst. 
A man can bear much, and I hope we may see 
our friends again. 

May. The question will soon be decided. 
Our &ther is coming. 

Fatheb {entering). What will soon be de- 
cided? 

All. What had become of Ivan and Gregory; 
whether they were so happy as again to find 
their way back. 

16 
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Fatheb. And for that I am come. — ^In spite 
of the ever-increasing cold, we will take our way to- 
wards Spitzbergen. We yesterday evening left 
the brave pilot, sometimes keeping up the shining 
fire on his rock, sometimes walking back and 
forth imeasily, in and before the hut, and anxious- 
ly waiting for his friends. Now at this moment, 
he had, at the risk of his life, mounted the rock ; 
the air was pure and clear, the stars twinkled, 
the moon shone clear and bright, and the snow- 
covered vale, lay all white before him. Then 
he heard in the desolate silence on the crackling 
snow, the footsteps of some one going forward 
slowly. He soon perceived how these bent 
round the wall of rock, and recognized them as the 
two missing ones. He cried out; but he received 
no answer. Already this frightened him; yet 
he was more disquieted by their slow, creeping 
progress. He hastened to meet them; but, in 
what a state he found the unfortunates ! Both 
of them had contended for eight-and-forty hours 
long, with the most dreadful cold, without having 
had the comfort of a warm fire. They had 
really lost themselves, had taken an entirely dif- 
ferent direction, and they would never have re- 
turned, had they not observed the flame kindled 
on the rock. Now they came forward; but 
aoaioely ooold they raise an arm, and it was witJi 
qx t reme efiEbrt, they kept themselves on their 
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feet, tbeir &ces and hands were swollen with 
oold; already they could not speak any more, 
and they sank down before the hut. 

Julia. How pleasant and good to them, 
must have been the warm fire in the cave I 

Fatheb. This would have been precisely their 
misfortune ; they would have been obliged to re- 
pent of this imprudence, with the loss of most of 
their limbs. The pilot managed more wisely. 
Close to the hut, lay snow many feet deep. 
With incredible labor, he raised the hard frozen 
top crust, undressed his friends, who were uncon- 
^ious and wholly involuntary, and buried them 
up in the snow. Here he let them lie almost 
half an hour. Then the poor men felt as if new 
life ran though their liml^ consciousness return- 
ed, and they again recovered their speech. " Lie 
there only a few minutes more," said the pilot, 
who went into the cave, laid their dry clothing 
ready, set the tea on the fire, and then returned 
back with a woollen blanket. He first took Ivan 
out of his snow bath, led him into the cavern, 
dried him, clothed him with clean linen, and laid 
him in the newly-prepared bed. In a few minutes, 
Gregory was treated in the same way : both felt 
themselves more strengthened and enlivened, 
the longer they had both been deprived of it. 
Soon all three of them sank into a sound sleep, 
which lasted several hours, and this beneficial 
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Test soon restored again their strength to the 
invalids. But now the pilot reproached them 
for their rashness. 

GusTAVUS. This they had not properly de- 
served. They had acted with the best design. 

Father. This could not excuse them. Ivan 
and Gregory were to blame for exposing them- 
selves to dangers, for which they were not suited, 
and that they had ventured into regions which 
were wholly unknown to them. But I ought 
first to assure you, that these rebukes were 
spoken in the mild tone of a father, and were re- 
ceived with modesty and docility. "But where 
then have you been ?" asked the good pilot. " Ac- 
cording to your description you have come from 
the opposite side." Both of them told him, that 
they had noticed at a distance a herd of animals 
of the deer kind, such as they had never before 
seen ; on closer consideration they were convin- 
ced that they were reindeer, but they had not 
been able to get up near enough to shoot one of 
them. In the heat of their pursuit, they had 
lost their course, and had only been guided again 
to the right direction by the fire burning on the 
top of the rock. 

"Eeindeer?" said the pilot. " These animals 
are not wont to go but rarely far from their 
place of rest. Their food, the small moss, which 
they scratch out &om under the snow, they find all 
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around. They, therefore, must have their bed in 
tsome near inaccessible cavern of this region." 
Ivan a&ured him, that where they had seen the 
animals, there was a ridge of frightful rocks. 
" There then is their bed, we will soon go there 
to search for them. But we will all three of us 
go : I will not let you go alone again I" 

The pilot related to his two friends that in 
their absence he had made many new discove- 
ries. 

Mabia. Ha, ha I the new dish of spoon-wort I 

Father. An important discovery for our 
friends. He told them how he had found, on the 
upper floor of the hut, the store of dry moss, and 
the skins, &om which he had prepared the beau- 
tiful soft beds on which they lay. " But," he 
added, " I have made a very sad discovery." 

GusTAVUS. And what was this ? 

Father. He had examined the supply of 
powder, and found that only six round of car- 
tridges with balls, and hardly two charges of pow- 
der, remained. He knew that his friends had yet 
less, and this discovery must naturally have made 
him very sorrowful For if their supply of pow- 
der fiuled, their beautiful fire-arms were worth 
no more than a stout, strong cudgel. What 
should they defend themselves with ? With what 
kill the ammals necessary for their subsistence ? 
This necessity must put them in the greatest 

16* 
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trouble. Ivan and Gregory also examined their 
supply of powder, and found that it was still 
Bmaller. Thus they saw themselves necessitated 
to think of some other means, and provide some 
new weapons. " Give me your supply of pow- 
der and ball," said the pilot, " we must carefully 
preserve it against the greatest need. The guns 
we will polish up nicely and lay them aside ; 
they are now of no use to us." Necessity is the 
mother of invention. The truth of this proverb 
proved itself most clearly in the case of OTir 
friends. You remember that on their arrival 
in the cavern they found many articles of tools, 
the value of which they now knew for the first 
time. Every piece of iron was carefully ex- 
amined, each by itself, and properly considered, 
and set apart for some possible use. A hard 
stone served for an anvil; with hammer and 
tongs, which they had found, the bayonets were 
wrought over and fastened to stout poles. Thus 
they had a lance, with which a person in case of 
necessity could pierce the body of a bear. The pilot, 
who in his former voyages had seen many Nor- 
thern nations, recollected their bows and arrows. 
The best wood for the purpose was sought for, 
the bow cut out, and the arrows made, but, alas, 
there was wanting the rest of it, the string, which 
was to despatch the arrow on its swift way. 
JuiilA. Tou know how Bobinson Crusoe 
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managed to help himself in such a case of neces- 
sity ? He took the fibres of some plants like flax 
and twisted them into a cord. 

Max. The only di£SLcalty here was that these 
did not grow in Spitzbergen, 

Father. No, they did not These plants 
grow only in warm regiona But it almost always 
happens that a man finds out something to help 
himself, when he uses his reason aright The 
entrails of the last bear they had killed, lay like 
lumps of ice frozen together in iJie trench before 
the hut The pilot seized hold of them, thawed 
them with hot water, cleansed them, and by means 
of some wooden pins they twisted them into a 
firm strong cord. The experiment succeeded 
beyond all their expectation, in using this cord 
as a bow-string. For arrows they chose out the 
hardest wood ; and our friends soon managed so 
well in the working of iron, that they provided 
themselves with many of them headed with 
little sharp iron points. Instead of feathers, they 
took finally split wood, and this kind of weapon 
at last became so perfect, that the three archers 
coTild shoot through a board at a moderate dis- 
tance. 

ThTis they were now provided for this want, 
but soon another pressed on them, which was 
as important And this was the entire want of 
salt, which they needed indispensably for the 
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fiftt hard bear's flesh. Until now they had used 
ganpowder for this purpose ; but henceforth they 
must use it most sparingly. 

Max. Had no one then been able to find 
anything like salt ? 

Father. Not only something resembling salt 
but salt itself, if the season of the year had only 
been favorable. On the shore of the Tsea there 
is often water thrown on the land in a storm, and 
which remains. In the air, and by the heat of 
the sun, the water evaporates, leaving behind its 
saline (or salt) particles. Still more are these 
found in the clefts or hollows of the rocks. But 
how should our poor friends find this salt on the 
ground covered with snow a yard thick, espe- 
cially in the night ? The old pilot well knew 
this; but the insuperable difficulties were too 
dearly before his mind, for him even to make the 
attempt It was, therefore, a fortunate circum- 
stance that the spoon-wort was found, the sour 
taste of which, in some degree, made up for the 
want of salt. It was extremely necessary for 
health, and prevented many diseases which other- 
wise must have existed. Their daily exercise 
and industry in their toil, and the fine, pure 
spring-water contributed also to keep the three 
friends in sound health, although they had to con- 
tend with more than common difficulties. 

Severe as thus &r had been the cold in the 
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xnontlis of Jbxixibij and February, it reached a 
height of which we can scarcely have any idea, 
and thus the wretchedness of these three brave 
men rose to the highest pitch. Hardly could the 
unfortunates, who certainly were not effeminate, 
remain in the open air long enough to bring the 
wood they needed, although this now lay only 
about a thousand feet from them. Of further ex- 
cursions to search for the means of living, they 
could hardly think, even in the warm bear-skins 
in which they were clothed. 

Makia. But what were they to do when their 
supplies in the meat chamber gave out? 

Father. They would, in the true sense of the 
word, have been starved, if Providence, which 
never leaves men wholly helpless, had not taken 
care for them in an extraordinary way. In the 
valley in which lay the hut, there were often 
visitors. 

GusTAVua Certainly, bears. 

Fatheb. Yes. These guests — ^whether they 
were driven here by the weather from unknown 
parts, or were attracted by the greater warmth 
of the valley— caTised our friends many a firight 
when the growling and roaring of these animals 
before the hut waked them out of their sleep, or 
broke in on their labor. 

Mabia. But if now they should press into the 
hut?— 
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Father. This could not be done so easily, as 
the trench was too broad and deep, its slope was 
too smooth, and the bridge was drawn off on the 
inside. Commonly the bears fell into the trench, 
and then our friends immediately hastened thither 
armed with long, sharp spears, and in this way 
killed many, without using a single charge of 
powder. 

Until now all three, wretchedly as they were 
obliged to live, had enjoyed firm health and ap- 
parently such as would continue unimpaired ; but 
now they underwent one of the hardest of their 
trials — their beautiful bond of friendship must be 
broken. The good old pilot, who was much the 
eldest of them, was suddenly taken sick. His 
great age, and his excessive exertions, his really 
miserable means of food, his fruitless longing to 
see again his wife and children, with his anxiety 
for the future — all these together had operated 
very injuriously on his health. Sick and near to 
death he lay there, unable to undertake even the 
least business. You may imagine the feelings of 
his two friends, as they looked at the deathly- 
pale face of the sick man, listened to his painful 
breathing, and yet could not help him I With 
wounded hands, with hearts ready to burst, with 
tears in their eyes, they stood at the bedside of 
anguish of the man so dear to them, who was more 
than a friend, and indeed was a father to them. The 
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best of children could not more feelingly minister 
all the relief they could to their sick father, or take 
more anxious care of him, than Ivan and Gregory 
now did to him. They sat beside the bedside of 
the good man, who was continually growing 
weaker, read to him from the Bible and the hymn- 
book the choicest passages, attended to every 
wish which the sufferer expressed with unwearied 
readiness, felt no fatigue, no hunger, no thirst, and 
would gladly have borne for him his pains, if 
they could thus have restored him to breath and 
life; but it seemed as though Providence was 
bringing the worst suffering on the two young 
men — ^their prayer must be in vain. 

Ivan, who had watched many hours beside the 
bed of his friend, overcome with exhaustion, had 
fallen into a little slumber, while Gregory had 
gone to the spring to get some water. Ivan had 
not observed that he had gone away, when a 
loud and distressing groaning and rattling of the 
throat awaked him. He looked towards the 
sick man, who at this moment sank back lifeless, 
and now with glazed eyes, but with a peaceful 
countenance of one sofkly fallen asleep, lay there 
like a slumberer. At Ivan's cry of anguish, Greg- 
ory hastened thither ; and there he stood shocked 
at the sight. They both had been prepared for a 
long time for this moment, but yet they were so 
overcome that they could not command their 
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words or thoughts. When they had first given 
vent to their oppressed hearts in a flood of tears, 
they sank down upon the body of the noble man, 
holding it together in their arms, vowing to each 
other eternal fidelity and friendship. The spirit 
of their friend that had fled must have been wit- 
ness to this covenant. " And now let us leave 
the noble man to his rest," said Ivan, in deep 
emotion. " He is better off than we are. He 
has passed away from all — ^all that yet awaits 
us 1" With these words he kissed the cold lips 
of the lifeless one. " Let us now go out into the 
open air," said Gregory. " We have spent a long 
time in this close cavern. The sight of that body 
affects me too much." 

They covered the corpse with many skins, 
took each a spear and bow, bolted the hut, 
climbed out of the window, and when they had 
pa3sed over the trench, drew up the bridge after 
them. For a long time they went forward si- 
lently ; they spoke of the dead, lamented their 
loss, and with anxious care waited for the coming 
day. Thus they wandered on without any cer- 
tain object, and indeed without feeling at all the 
severe cold. Their way led them to a ledge of 
rocks, into which they had not yet been ; they 
lay on the other side of that frozen bay or basin, 
on the shore of which there was a large quanti- 
ty of drift-wood. A ravine almost like a beaten 
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hollow way, lay open before them. The snow 
was trodden down like the track or (as the hun- 
ters say) the trail, of animals of the deer-kind. 
Wondering at this appearance, they both of them 
ascended the hollow way, and found in the slope 
a little hole, where they rested for some hours^ 
in order to warm themselves by a fire which 
they had concluded to kindle. There was dry 
wood and brush enough, there. They brought a 
heap together, and were thinking of setting them 
on fire, when a noise re-echoing from a distance, 
and continually approaching, was heard — 
JrLiA. A visit of bears, certainly ? — 
Father. No, not this time ! — It was a visit 
indeed, but not of so unwelcome a kind. A 
large flock of reindeer came there over the plain, 
and turned exactly towards the hollow way. 
Scarcely had they gone on, than they noticed 
the heaps of wood, and made a sudden halt. It 
was only with the greatest caution, that they set 
themselves once more in motion, and gradually 
approached nearer, till finally one of them ven- 
tured on a daring leap, close to the heap of wood, 
upon which immediately the others followed, and 
swift as an arrow, run up the hollow way. They 
soon disappeared from sight of the two friends^ 
who lay hidden in the cave. 

" Strange !" said Ivan. '* The bed of the ani- 
mals must be about here, and the hollow way 

17 
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probably leads thither." " We shall know bet- 
ter if we follow their track," answered Gregory. 
" Let us go after them. Perhaps we may succeed 
in taking one of them." 

Forgetting the cold and their fire, they follow- 
ed the trail. All at once they came to a rocky 
basin, the lofty wall of which rose high up on 
all sides in crags ; on the narrow and inclosed 
spot, the obscurity became greater, and nowhere 
was there tcf be seen any other outlet than the 
hollow way. The reindeer had vanished. Our 
two hunters indeed followed their track as long 
as they could discern it in the snow, but soon 
they came to the bold foot of a rock, where of 
course every vestige disappeared. It seemed 
inconceivable to both of them whither the animals 
had gone. 

Maria. And so they went back from a sleeve- 
less errand ?-their object unaccomplished? 

Father. No! they were more fortunate. 
The impetuous Gregory examined and climbed 
at the risk of his life, some clifis and dark clefla. 
Suddenly he called out to his finend,that the 
animals were hid in a cave. He had found their 
trail, and clearly heard the rustling and crowding 
together of the timid creatures. " Take care," 
cried Ivan to him, "the startled animals may 
rush out of their hole, dash you from the rocks, 
and you are lost" ''Don't be a&aid," was Greg- 
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ory's answ&. "Only go back to the hollow 
way, and bring as much dry wood as you can 
carry." Ivan went, and when he had returned 
back with what was wished, they both of them 
kindled a large fire before the entrance of the 
hole, and soon they could hear plainly, how the 
distressed animals continually crowded closer 
into the back portion of the cave. 

Maria. What good did the fire do ? 

Father. Very much. It troubled still more 
the shy animals, and so they could be the easier 
caught. Besides, the fire shone into the cavern, 
and our two friends dared therefore the more to 
go in. The nearer they came to the animals, the 
further these crowded back and pressed on close 
up to the wall. The young men followed cau- 
tiously, when Gregory suddenly seized hold of 
the foot of one of these animals. It did not stir, 
and Gregory, to whom it at once occurred not to 
kill the -creature, but to take it alive, tied the 
hind feet together with his sword-belt. Ivan on 
his part was equally fortunate ; and he too had 
fettered an animal. 

*' Now let us go !" said Gregory. " The others 
must have free passage out : we will not hinder 
them.*' Both of them left the cave — they went 
into a place aside, and watched the outlet. A 
long time passed, but they saw no animal. 
Finally, one of them came to the entrance, look- 
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ed round carefully and as if in trouble ; advanced 
forward some steps, looked around him again, 
and quick as lightning sprung down the hill, 
and the whole herd followed with a rush. 

GuSTAVUS. But those they had bound? 

Father. For these Ivan and Gregory waited 
in vain ; they did not come out. Our friends 
then went back to the cave, and there at the en- 
trance lay the two bound ones; near them stood 
a third, which was much smaller, and was just 
beginning to have its short horns. The fettered 
ones remained quiet, and looked so wistfully and 
troubled at Ivan and Gregory, that they fully 
determined to take them home with them alive. 
They raised the animals up — with some effort, 
however — ^tied the horn to one of the fore feet, 
untied the fetters of the hind legs, and willing and 
tame the two old ones followed, accompanied 
by the young one leaping on. 

That Ivan and Gregory had been occupied in 
their return back, which took some hours, and 
with the animals, and thought little or nothing 
of their slumbering friend, you must not look 
on as a proof of their want of feeling, or that 
they had no true regard and friendship. They 
were engaged, and this business had driven every 
other thought out of their mind. But now, as 
they reached the hut, they keenly thought what 
joy they would have caused their friend with 
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their reindeer, and this idea excited their an- 
guish anew. With indifference they led the 
animals into the hut, threw them some dry mosfl| 
and hardly seemed to notice how fearlessly they 
took this food out of the hand of their masters. 
As they entered the hut, the image of the corpse 
of their friend drove out every other impression. 

Gregory had before proposed to tie the two 
old reindeer in front of the hut, and then look 
out and provide some better arrangement for 
them. Ivan went sadly and seriously into the 
cave, in which lay the body of his friend. Then 
all at once he heard a hollow, mournful cry, 
" Ivan 1 Gregory I . Is neither of you here ?" 

Julia. Now father, dear, what was that? 

Max. How can you ask such a question? 
Ivan imagined that he heard these words. 

Father. No, it was no play of his imagina- 
tion. Ivan heard these words, because they were 
really spoken. The young man did not belong 
to the superstitious class, and he was wholly 
without the fear of ghosts ; but this hollow tone 
as though coming from a grave, these distressing 
words calling for help, affrighted him so, that he 
stood still like a lifeless statue. When he heard 
the voice calling him again, Ivan collected all 
his remaining sense and courage, and cast a look 
towards the body of the old pilot. 

The skins, with which the two friends luid 
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covered the dead on their going away, moved 
and were raised up. Trembling with affright, 
Ivan drew nearer and firmly raised the covering 
a little. Then he saw by the light of the ship's 
lantern, which was burning, how the pilot lay 
there bathed in a warm but salutary sweat — and 
O I he could no longer doubt — ^heard too his voice 
as he softly begged a cup erf tea. " Almighty 
Godl is it possible?" cried Ivan, and rushed, 
overcome with joy, into the arms of the newly 
awaked man. **Is it possible that you are alive, 
that I see my friend again?" 

More affrighted than Ivan, Gregory sprang 
into the cavern. He had heard his friend's cry 
of joy, and knew not what it meant. Now he 
saw how Ivan lay over the supposed corpse of 
the old pilot, and kissed him amid loud expres- 
sions of joy. " In the name of God and our 
Saviour, what is it?" cried he, and stood still 
in aflfright. " O see here 1" called out Ivan, trem- 
bling beyond measure for joy. *'Look at our 
friend I he is alive I he is awaked again I " With the 
soft smile of returning health the good pilot look- 
ed at both of them, without being able to explain 
the great rejoicing of his friends. -"Set the water 
quickly over the fire ; our friend wishes for some 
teal" said Ivan, and without replying a word, 
Gregory astonished with joy, ran to do as he was 
desired. " But where have you been ?" asked the 
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pilot with a feeble voice. " I have been very 
anxious to see you. I was never so thirsty as 
I am now/' ** We have been hunting, and have 
brought home three reindeer, which we have 
caught." Smiling the pilot said, " O that is fine. 
I must have slept a long, very long time ; but a 
dreadful anguish seized me in my dreams ; and 
now I feel myself so light and well 1" He wished 
to get up, but Ivan prevented him. " Lie still, 
a little longer 1" said he, " I will first warm you 
some clean linen." — " And I will give you milk 
with your tea !" cried Gregory, as be set the tea- 
kettle over the fire. '* We must take good care 
of you that you may get your strength again 1" 
With this he took a bowl, and soon brought it 
back filled with most excellent healthy milk of 
one of the reindeer. Now, Ivan warmed his own 
bed, which was nearer to the fire, then he dressed 
the old pilot, and brought him, feeble and totter- 
ing, into it. 

Maria. I should like to have seen them in 
their joy 1 

Mother. You would have seen two happy, 
good men. 

Father. The feeling of returning good health 
is the best thing for a person who is recovering. 
The pious old pilot found this to be the case. 
He sat raised up in Ivan's bed, attended on, 
and taken care of by the two Mends, to whose 
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hearts he was so dear. With looks bright with 
joy, they both gazed on their friend given to 
them again, and amid their warm gushing tears 
they gave him a picture of that fearful hour, 
when they watched without hope beside his bed, 
and finally wept over him as they supposed dead. 
But much the greater was now their joy, to see 
their lost friend restored to them again. 

Mother. You, my dear children, have not 
known what it is to see any one who is most be- 
loved, saved from certain death. Thank God, 
neither your father, nor I, have ever been so 
sick. But we both have experienced it. You, 
Maria, was once so near to death, that your 
grave-clothes were already prepared; and you 
too, Gustavus, when a little child, was at the 
point of death, when your glazed eyes were all 
but closed. God in pity restored you; praise 
him. Never shall I forget the happy moment, 
when for the first time, you again asked for your 
playthings, and rolled your toy-horse back and 
forth with trembling hands on the bed cover. 

Father. With ever-increasing astonishment, 
the pilot listened to all that his friends told him 
of his sickness, and their pain and distress. He 
believed that he had lain in a long and deep 
sleep, and thought that what was a sorrowful 
reality, was only the effect of a delusive dream. 
But how thankful and joyful he now was, that 
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his strength had returned. How delicious to his 
lips, was the cup of tea, with nutritious milk, 
and how nicely to the old sailor, tasted the pipe 
of tobacco of which he had been so long de- 
prived. Now he begged his friends to read to 
him, some of the most beautiful hymns and 
psalms. How devoutly the good man listened 
to every word. How his tears flowed, when 
any particular passage or expression seized on 
his noble heart more than usual. 

Julia. But, father, his young friend sought 
not to have left the sick man I 

Father. Why not? In their view and 
opinion, the pilot was no longer a sfck man, but 
was a corpse. They ought on their own account 
to have lefb their close dwelling, in which they 
had been kept so long by his continued sickness. 
Frequently, the view of a corpse has something 
affecting and heart-rending for the best of men, 
and no doubt, Gregory and Ivan found it so. 
They did not deserve any reproach ; we ought 
the less to blame them, as probably the way in 
which they treated the supposed corpse, was the 
cause of his being restored to life. 

Maria. How so ? 

Father. You may remember, that on their 
going away, they covered the body of their friend 
with warm skins of animals. It is possible, that 
these awakened and kept up in the man who 
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had fainted, and was to appearance dead, by the 
excitement of a beneficial sweat, th^ little spark 
of life. The old pilot's sickness was caused by 
a chill. You remember that dreadful eight-and- 
forty hours, in which he had waited in vain, 
sometimes on the rock, and sometimes in the 
cavern, for the return of his friends, in the midst 
of indescribable anxiety, and exertion of all his 
strength. Efforts of this kind might have less 
injured the younger Ivan or Gregory, than must 
have been the case with an older man like the 
pilot. 

Sickness which proceeds from chills, is cured 
most certainly by means of sweats. That this 
sickness of the pilot rose to such a height made 
no difference. The distress was only so much 
the greater and more torturing before the re- 
storing sweat broke out on the sick man. 

From this time, it was Gregory's and Ivan's 
special task to devote their most faithful and 
careful attention to their friend, who was so 
weak, and who had been so wondrously rescued 
from death, and each of them seemed to wish to 
exceed the other in his efforts for this purpose. 
In order to provide a nourishing broth for the 
sick man, they immediately killed the young 
reindeer. 

Julia. O the poor creature! I would not 
have done that I 
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Father. Why not ? It was above all things 
important to aid the recovenng man to regain 
his strength. The health and comfort of a man, 
and especially of a friend, depended on it ; and 
who could not sacrifice everything in such a 
case? How easily too they might catch another 
reindeer. 

Max You know how, in Cook's voyage to 
the South Pole, Professor Foster readily, and 
willingly killed his Otaheitan dog, the first which 
was to be brought to Europe, in order to make 
a meat broth for Captain Cook when he was 
sick ? And the dog was certainly of extraordi- 
nary value. 

Father. Very true. In such case, every- 
thing would be sacrificed to save the captain, 
and here too everything in order to restore again 
completely a sick friend. Besides, they now 
might have the milk of the old reindeer, which 
otherwise would belong to the young one. 

The nutritious broth, and the easily-digested 
flesh of the young animal, evidently recruited 
the old pilot's strength. Soon he could leave 
his bed for hours, and it was not long before he 
was again in a state to undertake light work, 
adapted to his strength. And so then, we see 
again the three friends sitting close around the 
warm fire, and hear their talk, or their pious, 
devout prayers and songs. Especially we see 
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the brave pilot, as he was in his solitude, when 
Ivan and Gregory had gone out to hunt, or for 
wood, active and busily employing his hours; 
how he sometimes arranged this and sometimes 
that domestic work, and frequently in loud prayer, 
thanked his heavenly Father for the compassion 
he had shown him. If such hours often benefit 
even the light-minded, what effect must they 
leave in the pious heart of so excellent a man ! 

GusTAVUS. Were Ivan and Gregory lucky 
in their hunting ? 

Father. They were so; for they brought 
home many reindeer, partly live ones, and partly 
killed with their arrows or spears. By constant 
practice, they learned the art of surprising these 
animals ; and indeed they understood as well as 
Eobinson Crusoe, how to kill them with bow and 
arrow, and rarely did they fail in securing their 
game if they could once get within shooting dis- 
tance. Thus they hardly ever were in want of 
fresh meat to roast or boil. 

GusTAVUS. But what then became of the two 
first reindeer ? 

Father. These stood tied up in the hut, 
were fed with moss, and soon became accustomed 
to their masters, and especially to the old pilot, 
who undertook to feed and have charge of them. 
He had become so thoroughly acquainted with 
the two animalfl, that he often spent whole hours 
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with them, caressed them, and made them eat 
out of his hand. One of them was a female rein- 
deer, the mother of the young one they had 
killed, which repaid for its care by rich milk. 
The other they fed for the purpose, in case of 
necessity, of having one to kill in the house. 

The three friends were really not so unhappy 
as they might have believed at the first moment 
Being wonted to it contributed, too, to soften their 
hard lot: activity and industry allowed them 
rarely to dwell upon any sad thought ; and if, 
at any time, a darker view came over them, one 
reminded the other, how happy they were that 
the pilot was still with them, and how sorrowful 
their lot would be on the other hand, if he really 
had been taken from themu 

Then they went about their work, with united 
powers, which made them wholly forget every- 
thing unpleasant. This activity kept our friends 
in good health ; besides, they had a more con- 
tented, hopeful, and cheerM feeling, and thus 
it might be easily explained, that they who had 
been so hardly tried, who seemed to have been 
almost forsaken of God, and left to their &te, 
were often satisfied with their condition. 

There were indeed many things wanting, and 
certainly many most important and very needful. 
They felt the want of these firequently, and most 
pressingly, but they took their condition into 

18 
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lew, as it once was, and not as it might be, or they 
would have it. It seemed to them, folly to waste 
their time with useless, vain wishes ; but they 
hoped in God and his overruling Providence, and 
sought to render themselves more deserving 
of a better lot by friendship, and activity, patience, 
and submission to the unsearchable ways of 
their Creator. And thus it could not be, but 
that they should be more contented with their 
condition. 

Once Gregory and Ivan went hunting during 
the continually increasing cold. As usual^ the 
pilot sat in the cave, and cut out arrows. Near 
him lay the two reindeer — which had been left 
for some time to go about at liberty — and chewed 
the shavings which fell from the pilot's work, 
when one of them raised up his head, pricked up 
his ears, and began to snuff. 

Maria. To snuff? 

Father. As they call, in the language of 
hunters, the action of an animal when he discov- 
ers anything uncommon by the sense of smell. 
The reindeer made a whining noise, sprang up 
and reached up on the side of the wall of rock, 
over which was the opening, which they had not 
been able to gain with the ladder. The pilot 
noticed it; he became more watchful, and was 
fearful lest a bear might, in some inconceivable 
mode, have- found his way into that cave, and 
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had chosen it for his abode. But this fear was 
soon dissipated, when the animal showed a kind 
of wish to mount up to the place. His own de- 
sire Dfras now awakened to examine the cavern. 
With longing he waited the return of his Mends, 
and as soon as this took place, he told them what 
he had noticed in the reindeer. 

" I am very curious to learn," said he, " what 
that hole contains. It seems to have been gone 
up to ; for the mark of a ladderiaid there is clearly 
to be seen." Ivan and Gregory felt the same 
desire. They wished also to be able to examine 
that hole. " To climb up is impossible," said 
Gregory. " But that must not hinder us. We 
can find two trees, out of which we can make a 
ladder. In four-and-twenty hours I will supply 
this want." 

He kept his word. After some hours' rest, he 
betook himself, notwithstanding the dreadful cold, 
to the basin, and, when he had been absent for 
some time, returned with two trees of a kind of 
fir, which the united labor of the three friends 
formed into a ladder, somewhat rude indeed, but 
yet very strong and firm. 

"Now we shall soon see what the bake-oven 
contains." 

Julia. Bake-oven ? 

Father. Gregory so called the opening in 
sport, as it really had the appearance of a bake* 
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oven. The ladder was long enough — Gregory 

mounted up — 

GusTAVUS. Now — and he found — 
Father. Many things — ^but you shall hear 

to-morrow evening. 



With anxious curiosity, the cliildren awaited 
the continuation of the story. That there must 
be something extraordinary in that portion of 
the cave, they settled as certain without being 
able definitely to say why they expected it to be. 
Maria, who was somewhat more economical and 
more of a housewife, than the others, thought of a 
gold mine, or a place where diamonds were to be 
found ; she had read in the accounts of travels, 
that in Peru/ and the other South American prov- 
inces, they often found large pieces of solid gold, 
and could not conceive why it was they might not 
find the same in Spitzbergen, as metals and pre- 
cious stones needed not the warmth of the sun 
and a milder climate for their growth, much less 
than plants. Max and Gustavus conjectured 
rather of rarities of nature and petrifactions. 
Julia, on the contrary, had always the old dead 
Hollander sea captain in her mind. She feared 
that Gregory would see the whole dead crew 
bodily as mummies, or like statues. On Max's 
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recollecting that, according to the account of the 
journal, they had been buried, she comforted her- 
self with the thought that the cave might be to 
Ivan and his friends what the stranded ship was 
for Robinson Crusoe and his Friday — ^a well-filled 
magazine, provided with all sorts of things which 
the three friends were in need of. 

But the children disputed about it, while every 
one sought to defend his own view, and tried to 
render it as probable as he could, when their 
father appeared — and the whole dispute was at 
an end. 

GusTAVDS. Now, fiither ? Are we going to 
the bake-oven ? 

Father. Yes, immediately. Gregory put up 
the ladder, the old pilot cautioned him to be care- 
ful, and begged Ivan to accompany his friend. 
He himself sat down, while his friepds mounted 
up, on the bottom of that cavern. From there he 
observed how the light above in the hole gradual- 
ly became more feeble, and finally wholly disap- 
peared. 

Mabia. I should then have been somewhat 
troubled. 

Father. Why should he be so? He had 
given to the daring Gregory, a more prudent 
director in Ivan ; besides, hc^ might hope that 
Gregory would be more careful after the former 
adventure in the cavern. 
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The pilot had passed almost an hour in his 
cave, only feebly lighted by the fire which was 
burning, and all continually grew more and more 
still, and he heard nothing. He was in fact be- 
coming somewhat anxious. He called out ; but 
no answer followed. He called again, but all in 
vain. He listened with the most intense obser- 
vation. Everything was still, and so it con- 
tinued. Then all at once, on the opposite side 
of the high dark roof of the hole, he saw a bright 
ray of light, which sometimes took the shape of 
a sword, and sometimes of a cross or point, and 
sometimes of- a circle. Now it flitted about, now 
it again stood still ; then it vanished all at once, 
and came into view again suddenly. The more 
intently the old pilot gazed at it, and the more 
he thought it over, the darker the matter became 
to him. But it was beyond conception when he 
heard loud voices wholly unknown to him, and 
soon after a strong wild laugh answered on every 
side. While he was seeking to explain to him- 
self these strange appearances, and puzzUng his 
head with all sorts of thoughts, all at once there 
fell from every side, a large quantity of little stones 
rattling down on the floor. Even this was not 
all. Suddenly the light formed itself into a great 
round circle, and — ^think of the awful sight 1 — ^in 
the midst of this fiery circle, all at once came to 
view, a coal-black shaggy head, with glowing, 
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flaming eyes, which called out the old pilot's 
name so loud, that it resounded through the 
whole cavern, and the call waa answered on every 
side. 

Maria. I cannot imagine what it was I 

Julia. Oh, it is horrible. I would not have 
been in the old pilot's place for anything. 

Father. I believe it, truly. But your fright 
will be over, when I tell you that the dreadful 
head belonged to no one but our friend Gregory. 

Maria. Gregory ? How came he there ? . 

Father. In the most natural manner possi- 
ble. The division of the cavern, or rather the 
new cavern, wondrously led close to, and over 
the great principal cavern. We often find those 
passages winding about and caverns near by, as 
for example, in the woodman's hole. Ivan and 
Gregory had gone on into it, some little chinks 
of the wall had let through the shining of their 
light on the dark rooi^ and this shining showed 
itself in different shapes according as the openings 
through which it fell were formed. Many parts 
of the newly-discovered caves were large and 
roomy, and of course the echo of the sound of 
the voice was greatly increased, when Gregory 
or Ivan spoke. In the extreme corner of the 
cave, there was a round opening which naturally 
formed the round, shining circle. Through this 
opening, Gregory looked, and as the light was 
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behind him, so his face must appear black. In 
the high rocky vault of the cave, there was 
naturally an echo on every side when he called 
out to the old pilot, whom he saw far below 
him. The stones which rolled down, had either 
accidentally fallen through the chinks, while Ivan 
and Gregory pressed on them, or they had thrown 
them down purposely, in order to ascertain how 
deep the chinks reached. 

" O you cobolds (black spirits)," cried out the 
old pilot, laughing over the adventure, "how 
came you there ? You £ave almost frightened 
me!" 

" K you wish to rejoice in many important 
and valuable things," was Gregory's answer, 
"then come up here. Here we have found 
stores with which we could fit out a man of war." 

The pilot followed the call. Curious as to 
what he might find, he mounted the ladder, and 
indeed found that Gregory had not fibbed as to 
the main thing. 

The whole portion of the wide-extended cave, 
might be compared to the upper story of a 
house. The wall and floor consisted of smooth 
rock, which formed many crooked and winding 
passages. 

Maria. And how was it with the stores with 
which one could fit out a ship ? 

Father. In this matter Gregory had some- 
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what overstrained the thing. But our good 
pilot found here many things which must be 
valuable to him. Thus for example, there lay 
close by the entrance, a large supply of dry fire- 
wood, while on the opposite side, there was a 
considerable quantity of moss, and yet further, 
some heaps of spoon-wort were piled up. 

Julia. And so there were vegetables I 

Father. Many bear and reindeer skins lay 
in one comer. 

Julia. And so there were beds, and in case 
of necessity, warm articles of clothing. 

Father. But now Ivan and Gregory called 
out to the pilot, that he should no longer stay 
by those trifles, as here where they were, vastly 
more important things were to be seen. The old 
pilot hastened thither. The young men came 
to meet him, and gladly showed him the newly 
covered magazine. There stood little casks and 
barrels, the weight of which proved, that they 
were not empty; here lay tools of all kinds, 
there some well-filled bags, the contents of which 
appeared never to have been used. With joy- 
ful feelings, the friends stood there, and with 
hearty satisfaction they considered this new 
property, although they knew not the contents 
of the barrels and casks. 

Max. But how then did they come here ? 

Father. This was inconceivable to our finends. 
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There was nothing of it in the paper they had 
found. Whether these supplies had been brought 
together by the eleven Hollanders, or were they 
indebted for them to some other person's care, 
there was no means of ascertaining. 

GusTAVUS. Did any one know of more per- 
sons having wintered on the island? 

Father. Yes, not only here, but also in 
other northern regions of the earth, have different 
navigators made experiments of this sort More 
than two hundred years since, the Danish Captain 
Monk passed the winter on one of the well- 
known northern coasts of America. He was on 
a voyage of discovery, but ventured too far ; his 
ship froze in, and with the strong crew of sixty- 
four persons, saw himself compelled to leave his 
ship and seek the land. They found it, built 
themselves huts, brought in their supplies, and 
led a most scanty and wretched life, in an in- 
tensely cold clime. In three quarters of a year, 
only three men were left, who, after undergoing 
incredible sufferings and dangers, finally again 
reached their fatherland. 

Some years afterwards the Hollanders made 
two attempts to erect for their fisheries winter 
abodes, in Greenland and Spitzbergen. They 
left in each place, seven sailors, who were pro- 
vided with all things their necessities required* 
The journals which both companies kept, are 
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fitill in existence, and famish proof of what men 
are often obliged to endure. The Greenland 
journal relates, that already on the eighteenth 
of September, the portion of brandy which each 
one had dealt out to him, was spent From the 
ninth of October, they were obliged to keep up 
a constant fire, so as not to freeze, and their only 
meal consisted of bear's meat In March they 
were all seized with the scurvy. 

Maria. The scurvy? 

Father. So they call one of the most fright- 
ful of diseases, which is extremely dangerous to 
the crews of ships in the northern parts of the 
ooean. It attacks both body and mind ; all the 
feelings of the soul of such a sick man become 
gloomy and sad, the body is emaciated, the 
breath becomes difficult, the gums swell up, the 
teeth loosen and finallv fall out. The bodies are 
covered with rusty-colored spots, out of which run 
streams of bad-smelling blood; the breathing 
becomes continually more and more difficult, the 
distress greater, until death puts an end to the 
sufferings of such an unhappy man. This disease 
seized on all of them, and only one of the unfortu- 
nates could keep up the journal till the last of 
April. They were all found dead. 

Alike sad was the lot of those who were left 
in Spitzbergen. According to their day-book 
ibey were obliged, just as were our three friends, 
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to content themselves with bear's flesh, and were 
also attacked by the scurvy. The first of them 
died in January, and the journal goes on to tlie 
end of February. All of them too were found 
dead. 

Yet later, eight Englishmen were in many 
respects more fortunate. In the same region in 
which we know our friends to have been, either 
from negligence or misunderstanding a boat's 
crew were once left behind, which had been sent 
ashore to shoot reindeer, and the poor men, de- 
prived of the necessaries of life, saw themselves 
compelled to spefnd their winter here. Fortu- 
nately they were landed in a place in which they 
found a wooden hut, partly in ruins. 

Julia. Probably the same which Ivan lived 
in with his friends ? 

Father. I believe not, they would otherwise 
have mentioned the cavern in their journal and 
the simple narration which they published after 
their return. This hut which they discovered 
they put not only in a better state, but also built 
inside of it, a smaller one, and filled the space 
between the two with moss. They had firewood 
more than they wanted ; they laid up many rein- 
deer, and gathered before the entrance of winter, 
a quantity of spoon-wort and other plants, and 
caught many fish, which they smoked together 
with the reindeer. A short time before the be- 
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ginning of winter, they were so fortunate aa to 
oatch a young whale, the flesh of which they cut 
into strips and roasted hard, at the fire for their 
winter food. Water from melted ice was their 
only drink. Thus they were obliged for one 
half of the year to undergo sufferings, and depri- 
vations, which no description could portray. It 
was a great piece of good fortune for the poor 
men, that they remained healthy. Finally in the 
month of June, of the next year, a ship on which 
they had before served, came again to this region, 
and happily carried them back to their own 
oountry. So there are many examples that men 
have been compelled to spend a winter on this 
barren coast. And it is likewise probable that 
many persons of whom we have no knowledge 
have met with such a fate. Buins have often 
been found of ships wrecked on the coast and in 
the bays of this island, and it is possible, that 
these stores were brought into the cave from 
such an unfortunate ship ; it is possible that their 
possessors rescued in some way, left the stores in 
order to help thereby, some other unfortunate 
persons. 

GusTAVUS. Our friends must have been very 
thankful for them I 

Fathbr. They were indeed, even before they 
knew what those casks and barrels contained. 
To ascertain this, was now their most important 
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task. The first cask was opened. What joy they 
felt, when they saw that it was filled with gun- 
powder t This was exactly the most useM thing, 
for the question always had been whether the 
fiirious bears would be afraid of their arrows and 
lances only. Now they opened a second cask. — 

But there was in the cave below them a dread- 
ful crash ; the whole fioor seemed about to tum- 
ble, a thundering noise rolled around the rocks, 
and the distressing cry of some one calling for 
help, resounded even to the spot on which our 
astonished friends were standing, who were 
unable to explain this most unexpected phe- 
nomenon. 

Julia. But what was it, dear father? 

GusTAVUS. What could it be ? Why certain- 
ly the heedless Gregory had come too near the 
powder cask with his lamp. 

Fathsb. K this had been the case, the history 
of our three friends would have ended with thifl 
moment But this matter was not so bad, and 
was explained, as you shall immediately hear, ia 
a perfectly natural manner* All three of them 
went with their lamps back to the entrance, and 
there they found the cause of the dreadful noise. 
The ladder on which they had mounted into the 
hole, was thrown down and lay across the rein- 
deer, who uttered the most piteous moans imder 
its weight Probably die creature, which had 
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been accustomed to his kind guardian, had wish- 
ed to follow him up the ladder ; or perhaps he 
was left merely tied by the horns to one of the 
rounds, and so bad pulled down the heavy lad- 
der on himself. The noise of this in fEilling, 
must have caused a veory loud ^nd powerful echo 
in the empty rocky cavern, in which the distress- 
ing ciy of the animal had a gre^t resemblance 
to the voice of an unfortunate man, and thus 
our friends as well as ourselves, saw the whole 
strange matter explained. 

Max. But now, how were they to get down 
again? 

Father. That was the most difficult thing. 
To climb down the smooth rock was impossible, 
and to jump down, would be a folly not to be 
thought of. They were compelled, therefore, to 
devise Bome other means, and this they did. 
Among the stores, they had found many ropes, 
these they tied together. Gregory soon let him- 
self down on it, raised up the ladder, mounted 
again, and to prevent any similar accident, £eu9- 
tened the ladder tight. 

And now they went to work again to examine 
lihe stores. The three were never more re- 
joiced, than now, when they saw one want after 
another supplied. They called out by turns to 
each other, as any one found something long 
for, or most needed. But greater still. 
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was their joy, when Gregory uncovered a cask 
full of the best well-preserved flour. 

Maria. This must indeed have been most 
pleasant. The poor men may now bake some 
bread, and make themselves more good soup I 

Julia. Now they ought to find potatoes too, 
just as Bobinson Crusoe did. 

Father. Yes, if Spitzbergen only lay as near 
the Equator as it did to the North Pole I But 
they were already helped to many things, and 
they could now more contentedly look forward 
to the future, to the end of the winter, and the 
half year's night Then the day would dawn, 
which in this zone lasts almost half a year, and 
they might reasonably hope that in the milder 
season of the year they would be able to provide 
for their future subsistence. 

Now our fiiends went down and found the 
poor reindeer in such a poor plight they could not 
think of being'able to cure him. The ladder had 
brol^en his backbone, and painful as it was to the 
old pilot, he was compelled to kill the animal. 

If by the discovery of the new chamber, or cave, 
and the large stores it contained, many neces- 
saries of life were supplied, there was also joined 
with it the important advantage, that the things 
found afforded our friends occasion and material 
for new occupation. The first work which they 
undertook was to bring the most necessary arti- 
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Gles, excepttheganpowder and the flour, into their 
cave. Both of these they left above in a safer 
place. It would have been dangerous to have 
had the powder in their dwelling ; an unlucky 
spark might easily have set it on fire, and thus 
the whole cavern would have been blown up. 
The flour they left above because it was drier 
there, and more airy, than in the lower cavern, 
where it was more easily exposed to sour, or be- 
come otherwise unfit. 

Now they must begin to bake, a business which 
fell to the pilot, who was not wholly inexperi- 
enced in it, as in his earlier years he had been 
assistant to the cook on board of a ship. Totryan 
experiment^ he determined to make use of the 
absence of his Mends, who to-day, notwithstand- 
ing the extreme cold, had decided on going out to 
hunt, as they being now furnished with powder 
and ball, might reckon on sure success. But the 
first thing which was required to have such 
an experiment succeed, was a bake-oven. The 
building of one was indeed attended with many 
difficulties and hard labor, but the pilot would 
not shrink fi:om it on this account — ^he went 
quickly and courageously to work — ^and his ac- 
tivity was not unrewarded, as is almost always 
the case with man, when he begins with reflec- 
tion and goes forward with continued industry. 

The walls of the cavern had many clefts, and 
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one of these the pilot chose for his oven ; it was 
smooth and straight below, about two yards 
broad, and went into the rock the same depth. 
Three sides of the oven were, therefore, already 
found. Now the pilot sought in the deeper cleft 
of the rock for loose stones, placed them upright 
on some flat ones, kneaded the earth which he 
found in the hollow into a paste, built up mason- 
work therewith, and thus there was a bake-oven 
prepared even to the door. This was formed by 
means of a board, and in order to give a firm hold 
and hinder it from falling down, when it was to 
close the weU-heated oven, he made, with mason- 
work, an addition before the opening, by which 
the door could be fastened. Probably he after- 
wards gave it many little changes in the structure, 
as experience had no doubt suggested to lus 
notice various things which he might employ for 
the improvement of his work. 

But as accident often causes the most import- 
ant and useftil discoveries, of this the account of 
the pilot furnishes a striking proof He was oc- 
cupied in hammering a large stone for a plate of 
his bake-oven, when he noticed in the stone many 
broad shining veins. 

Maria. It was, no doubt, solid gold ? 

Fatheb. Something more useful to him. 

Julia. Then it was certainly diamonds ? 

Fatheb. It was something which the pilot 
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yalued more than gold and diamonds, at least its 
prosession was more important in his situation. 
Every one of the veins was full of the finest rock- 
salt, which appeared in little bright cubes or 
blocks, and were here inserted. No discovery 
oould have yielded the honest man greater joy 
than this ; for now by the help of God again was 
fdmislied the supply for a long felt and most 
pressing want With longing he waited the re- 
turn of his friends, in order that he might impart 
to them the joyful news. 

The bake-oven was now finished, and the build- 
er immediately made a fire in it to dry it. The 
oven had a sufficient draught, the fire burned 
finely, and in half-an-hour the mason-work was 
dry. The old pilot caused the oven to be cooled 
ojGT— and thus he heated it for baking. 

He had already kneaded fiour and hot water 
in a kettle to a paste, or dough, and when this 
was sufficiently firm he let it stand for an hour, 
then laid it on a smooth clean board, formed cakes 
of it^ rubbed them with bear's grease, and strewed 
sugar over them. Then he took out the coals 
from the thoroughly heated oven, cleansed it by 
means of a bundle of spoon- wort, put in his bak- 
ing, and shut up the opening with a board. 
Already the strong smell of the baking enliven- 
ed the old pilot, but &r more yet did the sight of 
it rejoice him, when, of a shining brown color 
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and well done, it stood on the table, and filled the 
cavern with its savor. 

Now, the sign agreed on sounded outside, and 
the pilot hastened thither, in order to place the 
bridge over the trench. The two hunters return- 
ed home with a stout buck reindeer, which they 
had shot. 

" What is that fine and strong smell ?" cried 
Ivan, as he entered the cave. " It is just as if we 
were in a bakery of Archangel !" " Yes, indeed 
I have been baking," answered the pilot, and with 
self-pleased look showed the astonished Mends the 
products of his baking. He had already set on tea. 

Julia. And so the tea-drinking was as meny 
and joyous among them, as any one could be. 

Father. They certainly were good men, and 
we rejoice that they were. 

"In your absence I have made a discovery/' 
said the old pilot, " which is of invaluable worth." 
With these words he held out to them the rock- 
salt. " See here, this is the most beautiful rock- 
salt, of the purest taste." Then he told his fiiends 
how he came to make the discovery, and they 
thanked Cbd, and their friend, for the newly- 
received blessing. 

Maria. And yet there was still wanting so 
much to their happiness I 

Father. That is true; but the wise man 
looks not always at what is wanting to him, but 
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at wliat he has. Oar friends at Spitzbergen had 
found themselves in sach a situation ; they knew 
that it was not by their own fault that they were 
in this solitude, but that their business and phi- 
lanthropy had prepared this destiny for them. 
Besides, they were healthy, had their necessary 
tsubsistence, were friendly affected towards one 
another, active, and industrious: the hope of 
being, sooner or later, freed from this sorrowful 
abode, enlivened their spirit, and thus they could 
be more tranquil and cheerful, than might have 
been supposed at first view. 

Maria. That is indeed true I But they ought 
not to compare themselves with other men of 
whom they knew, that they were more fortu- 
nate, if they did not wish to become dkquieted. 

Mother. That was not necessary ; it would 
have been hurtful to their contentment. You 
can, my children, best understand that in your 
own case. You would not deny that you pos- 
sess a great many good things ; you have your 
parents ; you have clothing, food, a dwelling to 
shelter you; You are healthy, and receive in- 
struction in what it is necessary for you to know. 
But many thousand children have all this^ and 
are fisir better off than you are ; they have all 
that they wish, not a pleasure is denied them ; 
they have for their instruction the most costly 
books, wear the finest clothes, — in a word, they 
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have in this aspect all imaginable advantages. 
If you now should compare your situation with 
that of these more fortunate children, how would 
your lot appear to them ? 

GusTAVUS. That I have never done, and will 
never do I 

Mother. But suppose that you should make 
such a comparison, the result would be you would 
become discontented with your situation; you 
would imagine yourself to be unhappy, not be- 
cause you really were so, but because you saw 
others who, according to your opinion, were hap- 
pier than you; you would look on them with 
envy, and would really become what you feared 
yourself to be — ^unhappy. 

But now on the other side — ^how many thou- 
sands there are to whom God has denied your 
happiness! Poor children who now probably 
have not even a warm room, a bed, warm food 
or necessary clothing, for whose instruction no 
one cares, the &therless and motherless orphans, 
who are compelled thus early to feel all the 
wretchedness of mankind-If now you wish to 
obtain a clear view of your good fortune, compare 
yourself with these who are so deserving to be 
pitied. Ask yourself, why you are happier than 
they are ? — ^Ask yourself whether the poor unfor- 
tunates are more to blame for their wretchedness — 
whether you are better than they are? 

20 
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GiraTAyn& Mother, jou cannot but believe 
that we are very, very well contented with our 
situation. 

Father. You have reason to be so, and you 
can the better see this, always the more you look 
at the more unfortunate below you, than at the 
more fortunate who are above you. 

And now to return to our friends, who were 
the more tranquil and contented, because they 
were rational and wise in looking at the bright 
side of their condition. Frequently they talked 
together of their blessings, which Gk>d had grant- 
ed them in their sorrowful destiny, and if at any 
time a trifling xmeasiness crept in, they struck 
up a hymn or read some passage in God's word. 

Then Ivan and Gregory took their guns and 
axes, to drive away every moody feeling by hunt, 
ing or chopping wood : the pilot also seized on 
some work to be done, made some necessary 
utensil or household implement still needed, 
baked up a supply of bread, or went out to make 
some new discovery in the cavern. Then when 
they came together again, their anxiety and un- 
pleasant feeling was gone, and with pleasure they 
enjoyed their frugal meal ; sleep brought a bene- 
ficial strength, and with new powers, after a few 
hours' rest, they went again to their work. 

On a certain time the old pilot was all alona 
He had finished his usual labors and as he wa3 
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not wont to let his hands lie idle in his lap, it 
occurred to him, to examine the stores in that 
upper cavern, with all of which they had not yet 
become acquainted. 

Mother. Observe that, Maria and Julia. 
Many useful things are often found, that would 
otherwise have remained unnoticed or forgotten. 

Father. And you, Max and Gustavus, there 
is a rule about this which applies to many things. 
I have always been accustomed in my leisure 
hours, to look through my books, and have there- 
by gained many a new view, or at least recalled 
again many things, which I had forgotten. It is 
a kind of looking over one's stores. 

But to go on with our story. The five or six 
little casks which stood above were all alike, and 
our fiiend believed nothing to be more certain, 
than that they all contained flour. The pilot 
opened the last barrel, and found — 

Maria. Certainly, gold — ^was it not, father? 

Father. No, my child, a store of beautiful 
white beans. Still more eagerly he struck on 
the cask standing next, and was surprised by 
the sight of fine yellow peas. The third one 
afforded him not less joy, for it was wholly full 
of lentils. 

Julia. Grand I grand I Now he went to 
cooking them I 

Father, As the old pilot knew that his 
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Mends were wont to return after having been 
absent some hours, and usually with an excellent 
appetite, he immediately concluded to prepare 
for them a domestic comfort, and surprise them 
with a new dish. This consisted of a good por- 
tion of peas, which he immediately carried 
down into the lower cave, and after he had care- 
fully cleaned and washed them, put on the fire 
with a smoked bear's ham. 

Of all dishes this must have been best under- 
stood by him, for except the bear's ham, it was a 
common dish among sailors. The pilot had 
oft;en cooked it on board of the ship. In the 
most cheerful mood, he awaited the return of his 
friends, who he knew sSter their laborious exer- 
cise in the pure cold air would wish for nothing 
so much as a well-covered table ; and the time 
seemed to him almost too long, before he heard 
their call before the hut. Finally, they returned 
home, and as soon as he had let them in, Gregory's 
first words were, " To-day we have been hard at 
work, and are very hungry ; we have been a great 
distance; but for it, we have brought home a 
large fat reindeer buck."' "And I," said the 
good pilot, interrupting him, " will treat you to- 
day, to a new dish !" With that he went to the 
hearth and brought to them, waiting full of ex- 
pectation and wonder, the peas smelling most 
delioiously. How the dish so pleasant, especially 
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to sailors, and of which they had been so long 
deprived, was relished I WhUe they were eating, 
the pilot told his Mends how he had found the 
peas, and raised still more Iteir joy, by inform- 
ing them that they had in store a considerable 
quantity of beans and lentils. 

Mabia. Now then, they had more than many 
fiimilies can boast of. K I had been in the pilot's 
place, I would have arranged a regular bill of 
fere for the whole week. 

Max. My little sister, that could not have 
been done. 

Maria. Why not ? 

Max. What, do you not remember ? How 
would you have determined the days? There 
was neither sunrise nor sunset : it was only one 
long night. 

Mabia. That is true. But then I would 
have reckoned the time by the watch, and every 
twenty-foar hours, prepared the regular dinner. 
First on Sunday, a fine fet haunch of reindeer, 
with which spoon-wort should supply the place 
of salad. The first course of soup — 

Julia. Soup with flour and bear's grease t 

Maria. And why not ? 

GusTAVUS. Could you not make a broth with 
milk? 

Maria. Certainly, I did not think of the 
reindeer's milk. — On Monday peas with — 

20» 
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Max. Bear's meat. 

Maria. Tuesday, peas soup. 

GusTAVUS. With bear's snouts, and bear's 
ears. 

Maria. On Wednesday, a dish of spoon- 
wort, and dripping with a roast of reindeer. 
Thursday, lentils, with salted meat. 

Q-usTAVua You mean of bear's flesh. 

Maria. Friday, beans with the same. Satur- 
day, pieces of meat warmed up, and such like. 
See, Max, in this way there would be a table set 
for the whole week, and thus I would have 
arranged it. 

Max. It is a great pity that you had not 
been there at Spitzbergen, how many cares you 
might have saved the old pilot I 

Julia. The dear guests would not have 
thought so with their over-salted soup, and their 
burnt bread. 

GusTAVUS. Now who knows. Max, where we 
may be yet K we should chance to get on such 
an island as Spitzbergen, we wUl send after you, 
Maria. I would then hunt the game, and you 
should cook and bake. 

Father, {smiling). Have you finished your 
arrangements about cooking ? I must tell you 
that the pilot arranged everything usually, as 
Maria has said, although they had not consulted 
together. The guests were satisfied with his 
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cooking, the clear spring gave them the healthiest 
drink, and they relished their pipes and tea, till 
the time came to go to sleep. 

Mother. And then they probably did as we 
shall: they slept quietly, in the firm trust of 
the divine protection. 



PooB Maria, the whole of the next day, was 
obliged to hear how her two brothers made them- 
selves merry about her bill of fare. In vain Julia, 
who otherwise knew how to contest a matter well, 
came to her sister's aid. The grave Max, with 
his usually dry wit, and the more volatile, wild 
Gustavus would not cease referring everything 
which gave any opportunity to Maria's bill of 
fare. 

These little jokes, however, had nothing wicked 
or injurious in them ; they loved their sister too 
much for that They did only what is often 
done among grown-up, well-educated persons, — 
if one makes a blunder at any time, the others 
lay hold of it at his expense, who made it, to 
create more merry talk. When this is done in a 
right manner, all harm is kept off, and it is 
brought to an end at the right time ; then these 
little jokes surely cannot be blamed by any 
rational person. 
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Maria knew beforeliand that both of her broth- 
ers would also sometime make a blunder ; she 
therefore comforted herself with the idea, that 
she would soon jBuid an opportunity to pay them 
back with heavy interest for what her brothers 
had joked her. Quietly, and with her usual good 
nature, she bore all that she was obliged to hear 
from them. 

Now the time for supper approached; their 
Either came in, and at the table there was often 
heard some little playful allusion to Maria's bill 
of fare. 

" Now forward," said their father. " We are 
going again to Spitzbergen." 

GusTAVUS. We shall not be wanting, we are 
all ready for the march. 

Fatheb. Where did we last see our firiends. 
Max? 

Max. Gregory and Ivan had gone Tiunting, 
and the old pilot was cooking in the kitchen. 

Fatheb. Bight. And now we will go on. 
It was now about the middle of January. 

Max. But, &ther, how could they determine 
this ? or how could any one know generally the 
day? 

Fatheb. They could not indeed reckon ac- 
cording to the rising and setting of the sun, as no 
sun was to be seen in the constant night. But, 
happily, the pilot possessed a journal with a oal- 
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endar. He had also at the outset marked the 
day in which they had left the ship ; and now they 
reckoned twenty-four hours for day and night, a 
period which they could the easier determine, as 
every one of them carried a watch. The seventh 
day they regularly kept sacred as the Sabbath day, 
in which they rested from their work. They sang 
some pious devotional hymns, which kept up 
their spirits and quickened their confidence in 
God, they read some chapters in the Bible, and 
spent the day in religious conversation, enliven- 
ing their hearts, and in this way strengthened 
themselves for their certainly not easy labors of 
the following day. Calm, and with a peaceful 
conscience, relying on the fetherly assistance of 
God, they then gave themselves up to slumber, 
and came forth after this invigorating sleep new- 
ly fitted for their occupations. 

The winter of this year was distinguished by 
its extremely severe, and long-continued cold. 
The oldest gray-haired person did not recollect 
such a winter, and even in our country the cold 
rose to an uncommon height. How dreadful then 
it must have been at Spitzbergen I Scarcely the 
hardiest wild animals, accustomed to a cold cli- 
mate, were in a condition to bear this cold, and 
how much less then could men I 

Ivan and Gregory wished once, as usual, to go 
out a hunting and for wood ; but scarcely had 
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they opened the door of the hut, than the cold 
air meeting them took away their breath, and as 
it came out of their mouth it became changed 
into frost, and remained hanging on their clothes, 
while they felt the most violent pains in their 
eyes, and the skin seemed about to burst off from 
their &ce and hands. 

" To-day it is impossible to go out into the open 
aif ," said Gregory. " We could not take a hun- 
dred steps but at the risk of our lives 1" Ivan 
found this declaration only too well founded. 
Both of them went back and described to their 
friend the dreadful cold. " Then you must stay 
at home," answered the pilot. " To risk your lives 
so would be foolhardiness." 

GusTAVUS. How long then did their staying 
at home continue ? 

Father. More than a month. 

GusTAVUS. The time must have been long 
enough to them I 

Father. Then I should pity our friends! 
No man is more to be pitied than he who 
knows not how to employ his time. As for our 
friends they had work enough. You can easily 
imagine that in their hard journeys through the 
snow and ice, over rocks and cliflfe, and by the 
dragging in of wood and game, their clothes must 
have been much injured. They had indeed taken 
clothes with them from the ship, but not more 
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than they wore ; and they had also fonnd many 
necessary articles in the chest of the Holland cap- 
tain, bnt the various labors, which required many 
long journeys, had much impaired them. As they 
always cherished still the hope of going back, in 
some vessel by which they might be rescued, to 
their country, it was very naturally their wish 
not to appear like Greenlanders or Jakuts, and 
they must therefore keep their clothes as good as 
possible. But now the want was too evident, 
and particularly they had greatly suffered in their 
shoes. How were they to begin to help them- 
selves as to this want ? Happily there was a 
supply of bears' and reindeer's skins. These 
were indeed, especially the former, hard as a 
board, and as unbending ; but they struck, beat, 
and pressed them until they were soft enough to 
allow them to be worked. From this bear-skin 
they now cut pieces which they fitted over their 
feet, and fastened stout straps on the comers. 

Maria. How did they fasten them on ? 

Father. With finer cut strings. By the help 
of a sharp-pointed nail they bored holes in the 
leather, and in the stout strips designed for bind- 
ing them together, and in this way the covering 
for their feet was prepared. From the more soft 
reindeer's skins they made long wide clothes for 
their legs, coats and cloaks, with large capes 
which they could draw over their heads. 
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Maria. All sewed in the same manner? 

Father. Yes, in the same manner. 

Julia. They must have cut a fine figure ? 

Father. Who would have regarded that ? 
This did not come into consideration. 

The chief object was the preservation of their 
health j^ to protect themselves against the cold, 
and to spare their other clothes. As to linen they 
were yet well provided ; for this they were in- 
debted to the supply left by the Holland captain. 
Every one of them had nearly half-a-dozen shirts^ 
which were often washed. 

Maria. Their washing must have been a 
pretty business. Without soap or starch ! 

Julia. Without ironing and plaiting I 

Father. Thus their clothing engaged the at- 
tention of our friends ; but there was yet more 
for them to do, as a man always, who is glad to be 
active, will everywhere find labor and occupation. 
Many little household implements were newly 
made, while others were put into a better and 
more useful condition ; many things even which 
belonged to conveniences were made, while they 
constructed stools, tables, benches, and from soft 
wood made trays, baking trough, and plates. The 
polishing of their guns and swords too was not 
neglected. And thus our brave fellows never ex- 
perienced the torment of being without anything 
to do. 

21 
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Mabia. But once more, dear father I How- 
did they get along with respect to means of liv- 
ing, especially as to fresh meat ? 

Father. Very well. Our friends were good 
economists, to whom the proverb might be ap- 
plied, '' Be sparing in time, and you shall have 
when you need !" Gregory and Ivan had already 
shot many fine reindeer, the flesh of which kept 
well in cold weather ; besides, there were also the 
stores which they had found, and here again they 
had striking proof how the providence of God 
lends its helping hand, when human powers faiL 

Max. How so? 

Father. The intense cold and the snow which 
lay so deep, was too hard even for the bears, and 
as they no longer found any food, so they now 
came driven by raging hunger into the valley, 
where our friends lived. 

. Max They were after the victuals that smelt 
so nice when cooked I 

Father. In a certain sense perhaps so, only 
with this difference, that they wished aLso to make 
a meal out of the cooks. 

Julia. That would not have been very agree- 
able to me. 

Father. To our friends, too, the visit was not 
over pleasing. They were resting, tired of work, 
on their beds, when Ivan heard an unusual noise 
and growling, mingled with yells. He rose up 
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and he believed he had been dreaming, when he 
heard it anew and more plainly than before. 
Immediately he waked up the others. " I believe 
we are going to have another change of weather," 
said he. "Only listen to the'storm." "A fine 
storm !" said the old pilot, " get up and take your 
guns: it is the bears which are trying to break 
in 1" They quickly sprung up, seized their load- 
ed guns, and hurried from the cave into the hut. 
Gregory carefully opened the little window. 
The air was as cold as possible ; but clear, and 
shining from the fiery northern lights, lay the 
valley covered with the dazzling snow, before 
him. But what a sight ! what horror ! Five 
great white bears that had become ravenous from 
hunger, snuffling and howling, were trying to 
break into the door of the hut, which happily 
was fast bolted. Perhaps in a few moments the 
decayed timber might have been crushed in by 
their pressure, and our friends would have been 
lost, without rescue, if they had awaked a few 
minutes later. Ivan immediately shot at the near- 
est bear, and hit him so well that he staggered. 
The shot re-echoed through the rocky wall ; some 
wolves which were lurking in the distance, to see 
if they might not also obtain their prey, raised 
a frightful yell and ran off. But the bears, become 
the more furious, stood their ground all the more 
firmly. They were indeed at first somewhat star- 
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tied at the flash of the powder, and the report 
of the gun resounding through the rocks, but 
soon they fell into a still greater rage, which they 
at once vented on their brother that had sunk 
under the shot, and pitched upon him furious- 
ly and tore him dreadfully. From the pain of 
tiiis tearing and rending the almost lifeless ani- 
mal was roused again, and now his rage being 
excited by the wound from, the ball, and the 
mode of cure his friends had adopted with him, 
was raised to the highest degree. He fell furi- 
ously on the nearest of his neighbors, and in a 
short time they were all biting and tearing each 
other. 

Marta. That was fine sport to our friends. 

Fathsb. You think so, do you, Maria ? — ^How- 
ever great was the noise of the tearing and biting, 
however they might have looked on it when they 
were no more troubled by their enemies about 
the besieged hut, yet they were in continual fear 
lest the four might again muster and venture on 
a new attack, and very probably a more success- 
ful one, against their door. 

Ivan and Gregory, in the meantime, were no 
idle spectators of the dreadful fight ; they kept 
up a firing among them, but not a single bear fell. 

OusTAVUS. Ha t I do not understand about 
that They had at other times been such good 
marksmen! 
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Father. Probably in the confusion in which 
the bears all were, they conld get no sore aim. 
It is possible also, that the bears in their fury, 
did not regard wounds, which else would have 
been severe and painful. 

" The firay is becoming doubtful !" said the pi- 
lot: '' this noise may call here more of them, and 
thus add to the strength of the besieging force.** 
" We must resort to another method 1" he added 
after a short reflection. "Keep at your posts 
till I come back I" With these words he hasten- 
ed to the cavern, and caught up a package of 
squibs. 

Julia. What did he catch up ? — Squibs ? 

Father. Gustavus, explain the meaning of 
the word to your sisters. It belongs in some 
measure to warlike preparations. 

Gustavus. Squibs are a kind of cartridges 
filled with powder and other burning matters, 
which are used in sport, in fire- works, and seri- 
ously to fnghten horses. They differ from rock- 
ets that are thrown up, as in their course they 
jump about in wide spaces on the ground, and 
therefore they are also often called frogs or 
snakes. At every jump they give a loud report 
and sprinkle fire and sparks around them. 

Father. Very well explained I The pilot 
set fire to one of these squibs and threw it among 
the bears, and it waft fine sport to see how the 

21* 
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thing jumped about on the hard firozen snow, 
like a will-of-a«wii^ soattering sparks ; and how 
with eyeiy report it made a side jnmp, and some- 
times lighted on a bear's head, and then again 
on another's shaggy coat. 

Julia. How did the bears take these fire- 
works, let off in honor of them ? 

Father. You can easily conceive. They 
had never experienced such an honor. They 
were startled, put their paws growling up to their 
beads when the squib struck their £Eice, or they 
wallowed in the snow iChen it came into closer 
intercourse with their thick fdrs. 

Not to let it all go off in a joke, Gregory and 
Ivan shot continually at them, while the old pilot 
threw some more squibs, and the enemy at last 
drew oflF growling and Kmping and greatly dis- 
pleased, leaving one of their dead behind them. Af- 
ter the besieging force had withdrawn, our friends 
took possession of the enemy left, a monstrous 
white bear. With the greatest exertions, they 
succeeded in bringing him at first only into the 
hut^ and bolted the door. They could not now 
think of trying to skin him, and cut up his flesh. 
There was something else to be done. 

Affrighted by the dreadful cold, our friends 
had spent almost a whole month in the close, 
heavy cavern, without going out into the open air. 
Now, as during the fight they had felt the bene* 
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flcial effect of an almoBt intolerable, yet enliven- 
ing fresh air, they concluded to open the window* 
of the hut, in order to give free access to the 
pure air. • The walls were at once coated with 
ice and frost, and the vapor of the cavern and 
hut was changed into snow, yet this was nothing 
in comparison to the benefit which our friends 
experienced from the pure air. 

''But we must have a sentinel stationed here, 
a sentinel with a light and a gun I" said the old 
pilot. '' I fear that our foe will be ashamed of 
their having been beaten off from their attack, 
and will come upon us before we have expected." 

Ivan and Gregory volunteered for this duty ; 
the latter, clothed in his bear-skin, and setting 
his gun close by him, immediately took his post. 
Ivan and the pilot went into the cavern. Gregory 
had been there almost an hour without a bear 
showing himself and he was already beginning 
to think that he might give up all care on ac- 
count of the return of the enemy, when he heard 
a distant growling, continually approaching nearer 
and nearer. He immediately mentioned what 
he heard. The friends hurried out, and looked 
through the opening, but perceived as yet no 
enemy on the clear shining snow. You remember 
that not far from the hut, there was an opening 
in the rock, which formed an entrance into the 
valley. The enemy could approach only on this 
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aide. And in trathi soon a huge white bear 
ahowed himself at the comer of the rock, acoom* 
paDied by half a dozen others, which under his 
lead, made directly for the hut. The trench was 
no hindrance to them ; it was full of snow, and 
this was covered with a thick crust of ice. 

GusTAVua Our friends ought long since to 
have cleared it out ag^* 

Father. Very true: but who knows what 
difficulties might have prevented them! They 
certainly were not wanting in determination and 
readiness to work. Enough that the besieging 
army came right forward, and probably the blood, 
or as it is termed in the language of hunters, the 
sweat of their dead comrade, was the reason why 
the bears were yet more furious and violent^ 
than in their first attack. But one of them dis- 
tinguished himself by his savage efforts. Ko 
glowing, hissing, and fire-sprinkling squibs fright- 
ened him ; whenever such a firebrand struck him 
he became so much the more furious ; growling 
and grating his teeth he put up his paws over 
his snout, and renewed his assault with increased 
rage. In vain Ivan and Gregory shot at him, 
he minded no ball ; his attacks were the more 
violent and continually harder to resist; he 
smelt his dead comrade in the hut, and put to 
all the strength at his command anew, and 
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crasli ! — ^he all at once dashed in the door, and 
the unwelcome guest was inside. 

Max. He truly fell with the door into the 
house! 

Julia. But, dear father, what did they now do ? 

Father. You can easily imagine that our 
friends were not very well pleased. It was now a 
fight for life or death. With bayonets, they re- 
ceived the guest which had crowded himself in 
upon them, and which reared himself up wrath- 
fully, and spread out wide his great shaggy paws 
to grasp one of our friends, or possibly all three 
of them, but suddenly stumbled over his dead 
comrade. Before he could get up again, the 
watchful old pilot placed the muzzle of his gun 
at his ear, fired, and the furious monster lay 
wallowing in his own blood. At the same 
moment Ivan's and Gregory's bayonets were 
buried in the enemy's breast until they became 
convinced that he was dead. The others stood 
at a distance to wait the result. Some squibs 
launched among them, showed them the back- 
track, which they indeed took unwillingly, but 
in great haste, and it was a matter of much joy 
to our friends to be so rid of them. 

Max. It would have been fine doings if the 
other bears had pressed into the cavern I 

Julia. How could the poor men have saved 
themselves 7 
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Max. Why, if they lived, they could retreat 
by means of the ladder into the upper cavern. 

GuSTAVUS. Yes, for they had provisions there. 

Makta. But what would they have done for 
water, or for cooking utensils, and abake-oven? 
And how too, if their guests with shaggy paws, 
in the cavern, had happened to go up ? 

GusTAVUS. That would have been better : the 
garrison would have conducted themselves brave- 
ly, and driven back all assaults. 

Father. Besides, this short visit had given 
occasion to much necessary work. The first 
thing which required the attention of our friends, 
if they wished in future to remain free of such 
visits, was, to make a new door to their house, as 
the old one was wholly broken to pieces. But 
this work, in their great exhaustion afler the 
bloody fight, did not belong to the easy kind, 
and they labored many hours before the new 
and strong door was finished. Now they took 
hold of the bears, which were both of monstrous 
size, and yet according to the pilot's opinion 
were young. But finally they got through too 
with this work, although it was none of the 
easiest either. The skins alone were so heavy, 
that they could scarcely carry them up the ladder. 

But as in general, an unexpected afinght has 
its benefits, so it was the case here. Our friends 
became more cautious to avoid any similar occur- 
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rence. Though this caused them many hard 
labors, and to pass many heavy hours, yet they 
did not trouble themselves on account of this. 
They made all possible preparations for defence, 
that they might not in this respect have to re- 
proach themselves. 

Mabia. But how could the good men do 
more than they had done ? 

Father. Something else was needed. The 
trench which was dug around their fortress, had 
been filled up by the drifted snow, and its top 
was covered with so firm a crust of ice, that it 
might have borne up a loaded wagon, without its 
sinking in. The bears could, therefore, come to^ 
the hut without being prevented ; they were then 
obliged, in order to protect their dwelling, to clear 
out the trench. This was indeed hard work, and 
the more severe on account of the piercing cold; 
but it was necessary, and when once they were 
convinced of this, any work became more easy. 

With their axes they first cut through the crust 
of ice, then they threw out all the' snow on the 
inside edge of the trench. And thus, after forty- 
eight hours' hard labor, they had formed a kind 
of wall, the firmness of which they considerably 
increased by pouring water over it. This, too, 
&oze into a smooth crust of ice, and thus the wall 
stood there as if made of polished steel. Now 
they might hope to be safe from their before dread- 
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ed guests. They often indeed made their appeal^ 
ance, but the view of the deep trench, with its 
sides smooth as glass, and still more the high wall 
of ice with ito rough slope, frightened them away. 
Therefore, when the bears, growling and snuffling 
drew near the hut, on the other side of the trench, 
our friends looked out at them quietly, and saw 
them go away, and seek in vain a way to get 
over it. 

GusTAVUS. I would have given them another 
greeting I 

Father. Do you suppose that our firiends 
were wanting in such civility ? Sometimes a ball 
£x>m a gun struck one of the boldest of them, or 
a squib of sprinkling fire w^ thrown on his skin, 
and it caused many a hearty laugh when it made 
any one of them, thus welcomed, cut up his antics, 
or with his burnt nose seek a greater distance and 
leave his place to some other. Finally they all 
kept away, and our friends were relieved from 
their troublesome visits. 

Now the good men had also the advantage of 
being able to stay a longer time in the open air. 
The air was indeed yet cold enough, but it no 
longer produced the sharpness and cutting feel- 
ing, and was not so painful to the eyes, and the 
skin was no more affected as before with frost blis- 
ters. It was a great comfort when they could 
again, for the first time, spend an hour in the 
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open air, after they had lived a month in a cay- 
ern. Though this was large and roomy, yet it 
was always a cavern ; the air was heavy and un- 
healthy, notwithstanding they sought to remedy 
the evil by frequent flashing of loose gunpowder. 
Its inhiabitants also felt, from a certain bodily las- 
situde, and from being more frequently affected 
with melancholy, that constant living in the cav- 
ern was very injurious to their health. HoW 
happy they now felt as they passed over on the 
walled entrance to their fortress, mounted on a 
rock, and could breathe in new powers and new 
life in God's pure air. 

Once on a time, our friends sat at their work 
in the cavern, when they were affrighted by a ter- 
rific howl, which resounded fearfully through 
the valley. They had not heard anything like 
it for a long time ; it seemed as if all the bears 
and wolves in Spitzbergen had got together 
to destroy them. "Load the guns and get 
some squibs," cried the old pilot, not without 
some anxiety. "I am afraid the enemy are 
coming with great force against us." Gregory 
and Ivan loaded the guns ; then they all three 
went to the hut, to look about first what arrange- 
ments were best to drive off the enemy. Grego- 
ry carefully opened the window, but, how aston- 
ished he was, when he saw not a single bear, but 
perceived that the horrible howling in the valley 

22 
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was caused by a frightful storm, wliicli drove the 
thick black douds, swift as an arrow, across the 
starless heavens, and blew the snow in great flakes 
mixed with rain in his face I This tempest be- 
came continuallj more dreadful, howling and roar* 
ingasit passed through the valley, so that the wall 
of the hut shook, and the whole building seemed 
threatening to tumble down. With anxious 
amazement, Ivan and Gregory listened to the 
horrors of this frightful event in nature, which 
neither of them had ever known in such a degree. 

The pilot remained more firm. He had before 
made frequent voyages into the northern regions 
of the earth, and knew that here the change from 
winter to summer was connected with extraordi- 
nary occurrences. '' God is almighty I" said he, 
devotHQy, " his compa^on wiU protect us in thia 
uproar of nature !" 

They returned back into the cavern, and the 
old pilot quieted his Mends on this account^ as 
he proved to them how the day would now soon 
break, and the sun, of the sight of which they 
had been so long deprived, would again become 
visible. " Perhaps then the Almighty will bring 
to us a ship to save us,'' he added. " We will 
trust him. He knows best what we have to bear 
here 1" 

This hope was not indeed so entirely rock-fasi 
in the heart of the brave man. Sometimes he 
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felt more enlivened, and tranquil, and sometimes 
too the last ray vanished. He knew that it was 
very seldom a ship lost herself in these northern 
latitudes ; and he also quieted his younger 
friends, yet, earnestly as he did so, he often did it 
even without himself feeling the comfort which 
his lips imparted. 

When, after raging for six days, the storm 
ceased, Ivan and Gregory made use of the repose 
of nature to go out again to hunt ; an occupation 
which had so long been denied them, but which 
was most needful for their health, as also for the 
cheerfulness of their spirits. It was in the be- 
ginning of the month of March, when one day 
they came back to the cavern, unusually joy- 
ful and cheerful in their appearance. '* Now ?" 
asked the pilot. " What good and joyful thing 
have you to tell of? " " We have to-day again seen 
our God's splendid sun, for the first time," was 
the exulting answer. " Friends, that is a mis- 
take. To-day is the fourth of March, and in the 
latitude in which we are, the sun first makes its 
appearance on the ninth of March ; so that there 
are yet wanting five days." "But, fiiend, we 
have certainly and truly seen the sun !" " And 
you have been mistaken, as I will soon prove to 
you." 

Max. Strange I The two maintained that 
they had seen the son with their own eyes, and 
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the third contradicts them, and tells them it was 
impossible, what the others assured him was true 
and right I 

Marta, One of them must have been wrong 
in the case. 

Fatheb, But how, if I should now tell you 
that both of the parties were right ? Ivan and 
Gregory had seen the sun, though it was some 
^degrees below the horizon, and yet they might 
justly say, that they had seen the sun. The old 
pilot had reckoned, that the sun on this day must 
have been still deep below the circle of vision. 

Julia. And had misreckoned ? 

Father. No. He had reckoned correctly, 
and so he could justly say, that the sun would 
fiiBt rise in five days. 

Maria. Father, will you explain that more 
clearly to us? 

Father. You will soon see into it. 

He laid a piece of money in an empty basin. 
" Now look here, Maria : do you see this piece of 
money ?" 

Maria. Yes. 

Father. (Then he placed Maria some paces 
back.) Do you still see it now ? 

Maria. No. The edge of the basin hinders it 

Father. (Pouring out a pitcher of clear wa- 
ter into the basin.) Do you now see the piece 
of money? 
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Maria. Yes, perfectly well. It appears as if 
it was swimming on the top of the water. I see 
it plain enough. 

Fatheb. And yet you are mistaken when 
you believe that you see the piece of money 
itsel£ You see only the picture of the money 
on the sur&ce of the water, merely its image. 

Maria. Beally, £EitherI — Step forward the 
rest of you in my place, and say whether you do 
not see it as I do. 

They all did so. They indeed found that the 
piece of money continually lay in the place in 
which they could not see it on account of the 
edge of the basin-and-yet they saw it It 
scarcely need be mentioned that this appearance, 
of which every one of you, my young readers, 
can convince himself much surprised them, and 
seemed in the highest degree inexplicable. 

Father. Is it not true, my children, you might 
maintain that you had seen the piece of money 
from the place on which you stood? 

QusTAVUS. I cannot deny it 

Father. And so must you generally think 
of that appearance. Ivan and Gregory saw the 
picture ot the sun, by means of the re&action of 
the rays of light in the vapors of the horizoiii 
though the sun in reality could not yet be seen. 

Maria. Bat how was it in this particular 
ease? 

22* 
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Father. This explanation would lead ns too 
fiur. Be satisfied for the present with the experi- 
ment, which you have just made. A similar ex- 
ample you see, when you hold a small straight 
Btick in a glass of water. As far as the stick is 
under the water, it will appear in another direc- 
tion, and you would maintain that the stick is 
bent, though it is really straight. Try it with a 
knitting-needle, Julia; here is a glass of water. 

Julia. Why, so it is : the needle appears to 
bend in. 

Max. Is it so then with the sun at Spitzber- 
gen when it has set ? 

Father. Jiist so. The sun that has gone 
down, is really alrea4y some degrees below the 
horizon and yet it always appears to the inhabi- 
tants of the Polar countries, to be above the ho- 
rizon. In the region of which we know that our 
friends were, this apparent light of the sun lasts 
every time for five days. 

Max. According io this reckoning, the long 
night would therefore be ten days shorter. This 
would be an advantage for the poor men in that 
desolate region. 

Father. Very true. But to proceed. It is 
evident that this would not likely escape the no- 
tice of the old pilot who had voyaged so far. It 
is possible that he had not thought of this ex- 
periment, and it is also possible that it had escaped 
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Ids memory. But he knew his two friends, and 
as he knew that he might rely on their word, so he 
delayed the decision till the next morning. Then 
he himself went with them, across on to the rock 
which projected above the cavern — and here he 
saw with his own eyes what he had before doubt- 
ed. The sun so long absent, rose. It gave him 
courage, as to an unfortunate man who had been 
half a year robbed of the use of his eyes, and 
who now, after so long a period, and anxiously 
spent, for the first time enjoyed again his newly- 
acquired sight. With thankful tears he blessed 
God, and with this pious prayer, new and strong 
hopes of the farther aid of divine Providence, 
and of being some time rescued, arose from this 
solitude in his heart. It was to him as pleasant 
as if he saw again an old friend, from whom he 
had long been separated. His two younger friends 
shared with him in these pious joys. They were 
also pious, good men, and hearts of this kind can 
enjoy no delights, without thinking of him who 
bestows them. But now to return to our story. 
The sun at first indeed remained only a few hours 
above the horizon, but every day it lengthened 
its stay, and finally in the first half of April, it 
no more went down below the horizon. It kept 
on its course above the circle of vision, without 
disappearing, in a circuit constantly increasing. 
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Mabia. And now the weather changed great- 

ly?- 

Fatheb. As you may readily imagine. — 
Every hour and every moment, everything be- 
oame different In the beginning, in the first 
days of the actual sunshine it was still cold ; but 
it was no longer that stiffening cold which took 
away the breath, and made it impossible for our 
friends to go out ; it was an agreeable, beneficial 
freshness, that pleasant coldness, which is invig- 
orating both to the body and spirits. It soon 
changed into a mild thawing air ; a light fog arose 
and turned to a warm rain ; the snow gradually 
melted away, and soon the valleys shone with 
new fresh green, and moss and other plants 
of this otherwise desolate land, grew up as in a 
hot-house, the higher the sun mounted. Only 
the distant icebergs, the bases of which probably 
rested in the ocean, stood there immovable, 
and picturesquely beautiful was the sight of the 
variegated mixture formed by the dusky black 
rocks, the silver-colored ice, the green ocean, and 
the blue heavens, when our friends from the sum- 
mit of the rock, looked over this sublime pano- 
rama of the creation. 

Marta. It must have been a grand view I I 
should like to have seen it once at least 1 

Max. I know of a sight which would have 
been still dearer to our friends. If on the green 
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sea there had appeared at a distance, a ship 
which was coming continually nearer; if they 
first saw the sail and masts, then the ship itself; 
and if finally the Bussian double eagle had been 
seen on the yellow flag, and they had at last heard 
the huzzahs of the sailors. — Would it not, father ? 

Father. Certainly, they would rather have 
seen and heard all this; but the fulfilment of 
this wish so longed for, was yet far oflt Gregory 
mentioned it, and his recollection somewhat re- 
pressed the joyful mood with which the magnifi- 
cent view had inspired our friends. But they 
were not on this account dispirited, as the good 
man generally never is, and can least be when 
the view of the grand and majestic in nature 
awakens anew in his heart confidence and firm 
trust in God. Thus it was with our firiends, who 
now went about their work with so much the 
more composure. 

M ABiA. And did they succeed in doing much ? 

Father. A great deal. Our brave fiiends 
knew not whether they were to remain on this 
island, or would be so happy as to see again their 
homes. The future was unknown to them; they 
only hoped. But these fidr hopes, how easily 
might they all be frustrated! Therefore, they 
acted very wisely, in conducting their arrange- 
ments as if the worst really awaited them, — as 
though they might and would never leave the 
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island. If thej then must really meet this hard 
lot> they would be collected, and prepared be- 
forehand. It did not thus appear to them half 
so firightful as it would otherwise have done. 
But if they were to be fovored by Providence 
with a happier lot, their joy would be the greater 
the less they had counted on it They continued 
therefore, the more tranquil, and with the more 
diligence engaged in the labors which their situa- 
tion demanded. And in fistct, the occupations 
which the household economy, the cooking, the 
bake-oven, hunting, fishing, and hundred other 
things rendered necessary, were so many that — 
MOTHEB. We shall find it hard to hear about 
them all this evening. To-morrow evening, we 
shall I hope go the quicker to the work. 



As usual the children were busily employed 
the next day. They knew from their own ex- 
perience, that a cheerfiil, joyous evening always 
follows from a well and usefully spent day. 
They collected in the leisure hours around the 
stove, and soon the talk turned on Spitzbergen 
and their friends staying here. 

GusTAVUS. I am very curious to know all 
that Ivan and the company were busy about 
there. What they began with ? 

Maria. That may be easily imagined. See, 
Gustavus, it was now beautiftil weather; and 
then a master of a house is used to attend to the 
building and repair his dwelling. See now if 
our friends did not begin with this. 

Gustavus. Well, I do not know. What 
building was needed ? The cavern stood firm. 
Or do you imagine that they would do there as 
you do here? They would then have to white- 
wash, paint, scour, wash windows, and set out 
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tlie garden, as is the fashion, alas I here, so that 
we can hardly find a comer to stay in. 

Max ^ Now, Gustavus, though the cavern yet 
stood, y^t certainly the efforts of the bears ren- 
dered many repairs of the hut necessary. 

QuSTAVUS. You are right. Max; I did not 
think of that. This must indeed be first under- 
taken. But something else was also needful. 

Maria. What ? 

Gustavus. They must have done as did 
Bobinson Crusoe and his man Friday. 

Mabia. How was that ? 

Gustavus. They had found in the cavern a 
fine supply of peas, beans, lentils, and barley, had 
they not? So I would have dug up a large 
piece of ground, and guarded it by a thick fence ; 
I would have divided off the whole field into the 
usual beds, and sowed a part of all the stores. In 
the heat of the sun these would certainly have 
prospered well. 

Maria. To be sure. Especially the barley 
would have yielded a most rich harvest, would it 
not? 

Gustavus. Most undoubtedly. See, Maria, 
these things might go on as they would, they 
would be safe. If they were once more obliged 
to take up with winter-quarters on Spitzbergen, 
they would have had a well-filled magazine. 

Mabia. Especially of the newly gathered 
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baxley. What a rioli product this would giye I 
Almost as much as if they had sown their gun- 
powder. Eeallj, Gustavus, I should not have 
entrusted such great agricultural prospects to 
youl 

During the laughter at Gustavus for planting 
barley, their father came in. Even he was 
obliged to smile when the other children made 
him acquainted with Gustavus's plan for con- 
ducting the husbandry. " Write down the newly 
gathered barley with the bill of fare," whispered 
Maria with a little yet here permitted pleasure 
at his expense, in the ear of her brother Gustavu& 
It was an innocent retort for the ridicule with 
which Gustavus had joked his sister on account 
of her bill of fare. Naturally, this joking was 
kept within bounds, and it instantly ceased as 
soon as thAr &ther made arrangements to go on 
with his story. 

Father. We left our friends yesterday — 

Julia. On the rock from which they had 
such a grand view, and busied with their plan 
of conducting household aflEairs. 

Max. And we have already talked of it, 
what would be the first and most needful of 
anything. 

Father This you shall at once learn. First 
our friends thought of their dwelling. 

Maria. Now, Gustavus ? Who was right ? 

28 
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Father. They had spent a half-year in the 
close unhealthy cavern, and for almost two months 
in the unparalleled cold, they could not leave this 
abode, which must certainly be extremely injuri- 
ous to their health. Now it was their first care 
to air the cavern ; and to clean it, to free every- 
thing they had, articles of clothing, linen, beds, 
and pravisions, from the heavy and mouldy 
smell, it was necessary that they should be brought 
out into the hot, shining and beneficial sun. 
They therefore carried everything out on the 
open place before the hut, which as you know 
was protected by the trench. Even the casks 
of gunpowder, the flour, and the house utensils 
were here included. Afterwards they opened all 
the barrels, beat the bear's and reindeer's skins, 
the sacks of moss serving for beds, and put them 
in the heat of the sun, which was continually be- 
coming more glowing. Then they went into the 
cavern, where a fire was made in many places to 
drive out the heavy thick air, for which purpose 
they often flashed gunpowder. At last they did 
the same in the hut itself, which age and the 
weather made so ruinous, that almost a com- 
pletely new building was necessary. 

Finally, all three of them went to their place 
for getting wood, sought ,out the handsomest 
and straightest trunks, and then laboriously tbrm- 
ed them into pillars, rafters, beams, and other 
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necessary timbers. Thus we see our friends at 
work as joiners and cabinet-makers, and so 
in the first eight times four-and-twenty hours, for 
as the sun did not go down they could not deter- 
mine the time according to the usual mode of 
days, the hut was made almost new. They also 
made a new door, some new benches and tables, 
and thus their simimer-house was soon in a 
habitable condition. Most of this sort of work 
fell to the old pilot, who, while Gregory and 
Ivan got out the wood, or went a-hunting or 
fishing, was thus busy at home. 

Max. So they caught fishes too, now ? 

GusTAVUS. Maria, one addition more to the 
bill of fare I 

Maria. I know not yet how I could dress 
fish right with barley I 

Father. That the labors multiplied, that the 
building of the hut especially caused much exer- 
tion, you may see. 

GusTAVUS. But, fether, I would not haye 
done the work. 

Father. And why not ? 

GusTAVUS. Ivan and his friends might hope 
to be taken off from the island, and why then the 
hard, useless work of building? To cultivate 
the field would be much more needful. 

Father. Whether you are in the right, and 
our friends ought to haye acted according to 
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your views, you will soon see. I believe they 
did well when they undertook the building that 
Beems so useless to you. If they had the hope 
that they would be rescued from the island, yet 
it was not certainty. Hope might easily deceive, 
and it usually most deludes us when we reckon 
too strongly upon it. That ship on which our 
firiends had come hither, according to all proba- 
bility, was foundered, and of the crew none had 
got back to their country ; and hence there could 
be no news of the residence of our unfortunates. 
It was improbable that another ship would lose 
itself in this region. Our firiends therefore did 
light when they made preparations for a longer 
abode. Again : if the work had been ever so 
unnecessary, yet it had this benefit, that they 
were kept busy, protected firom tedium, and 
rendered more cheerful, — for a man forgets his 
anxiety while at work. So too, there was a 
third reason which did honor to their hearts. 
How possible it was, that if they even should be 
delivered, some other unfortunates might be cast 
on this inhospitable island! How happy our 
fiiends had been, how well had they got along; 
when they found a sheltering hut, a cavern pro- 
vided with stores I And it would be as good for 
others too, after them. They wished to deserve 
the thanks of the unfortunate. Would you have 
done otherwise, Gustavus ? 
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GusTAVUS. No. I would also have deserved 
their thanks. But I would also have done as 
Eobinson Crusoe and Friday. I would have 5ug 
the ground, sowed and planted seeds. 

Father. That our friends thought of this, 
active men as they were, you may regard as 
certain. But why they did not carry it into ex- 
ecution, you may soon clearly perceive. It was 
inconceivable to them, that notwithstanding the 
glowing sunshine, the soil always remained cold, 
never became dry, and yielded nothing but 
spoon-wort and some low stinted shrubs, as 
according to the degree of temperature, they 
might have expected to see many kinds of plants 
and even useful fruits. The valleys too, in which 
the sun sent down its glowing rays, and which 
were protected by the surrounding rocks from the 
fresh sea breeze, remained moist and their soil cold. 

The cause of this remarkable phenomenon was 
inexplicable to our friends, even to the expe- 
rienced pilot They indeed made an attempt in 
the valley in which the hut stood; for in the 
side most exposed to the sun, they dug up a 
piece of land, and laid out several beds, sowing 
some of them with peas, and others with beans; 
but the first came up very scantily and soon died, 
while the latter scarcely appeared at all; and 
after a long time they found them rotted in the 
ground. 
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GusTATUS. That was indeed no good prospect 
foft gardening I 

JuiiiA {aside to Oustavua), They ought to 
have made one trial with barley. 

Father. Once Gregory went out with Ivan, 
to catch fish, of which there were very many, 
among them some peculiarly fine and well-tasted 
kinds. They chose the region bordering on 
the basin, where lay their store of wood, and 
their fishing was Tery successful. The weather 
was beautiful. The two friends went further 
than they would otherwise have probably gone, 
and came to a &r projecting height, which in this 
respect was different from others, that it did not 
i^pear to arise out of the rock, but from the 
earth. Besides, it was oyergrown with moss and 
scanty grass, but what struck them much, it was 
marshy and wet Some shrubs of a low kind 
which bore little black berries, attracted the no- 
tice of the two friends. They went yet farther, 
and finally came to a place where a part of the 
hill wais cared in. They went down on the other 
side and saw, to their great astonishment, that 
the inside of the whole mountain consisted of 
pure ice. 

Max. Of ice? 

Fathbb. Yes, of ice. Think of a rock, which 
instead 6f stone, consists of dear, pure ice. 

The wall of this ice, clear as cry stal, rose above 
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sixty yards perpendicular in height, and on it lay 
a thin crust of loamy earth, covered with moss. 
The place caved in lay exactly so, that the sun 
shone on the vast mirror, and thus produced a 
most beautiful sight. By the warmth the ice 
became melted, and ran in countless little streams 
of water into the basin. Filled with amazement, 
the two friends remained standing some minutes 
to enjoy this dazzling sight, this beautiful mix- 
ture of colors blending together ; and while they 
thought further of the appearance, they at last 
found in it the cause of the cold, and perpetually 
moist soil of the island. 

Julia. I do not see any connection with it. 

Father. The island, at least the part where 
they now were, consisted, where there were no 
rocks, of ice, which was as old as the world itsel£ 
On this ice, firmly fixed by rocks, and between 
them was a thin layer of earth, which was formed 
from decayed plants and drifted wood, destroyed 
by the weather. 

Max. Was the soil everywhere so ? 

Fatheb. At least in the region where our 
friends lived. Ivan and Gregory imparted their 
discovery to the old pilot. They tried an exper- 
iment in the valley, which was so warm with 
pits, and hardly had they dug in a few yards 
deep, than they came to a firm crust of ice. In 
the trench which surrounded the hut, there were 
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hardly a few inolies of earth, the rest was solid ioe. 
This discovery made the good pilot very anxious 
and sorrowful. He had counted on certainly in- 
creasing, by industry, in the cultivation of mapy 
plants for their supply, and now he saw this hope 
utterly disappointed. Their stores had conside- 
rably fallen off during the winter, and they must 
be replaced ; but whence ? From the productions 
of the land they could expect nothing but spoon- 
wort and some other meagre plants. There re- 
mained, therefore, to our friends nothing but 
hunting and fishing. For the summer this was 
a tolerable prospect But how would it be in the 
winter? How when the supplies of the magazine 
should be consumed? Whence were they to be 
again filled? 

GuSTAVUS. But was it unquestionably cer- 
tain that they would be obliged to continue on 
the island ? 

Father. I might, too, ask on the other hand, 
was their deliverance so certain that they ought 
to lay aside all provisions for the winter ? 

GusTAVUS. No indeed, sir. 

Father. Our fiiends would, therefore, have 
been very much to blame if they had yielded 
themselves up to a hope that was always uncer- 
tain. It was &r wiser to fear the worst, to look 
forward to the worst as certain, and then to make 
all their arrangements to render it as little pain* 
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ful as possible. In the first place, they erected 
on the highest cliflf of the rocks, a lofty tree, as a 
signal for any ship that might be passing, that 
men were living here who needed the help of 
others. As soon as a ship notices such a signal, 
a boat is put out, and sails to the region in order 
to ascertain the cause of this evident token of ne- 
cessity. The tree which our friends erected, was 
of such a height that it could be seen in the far 
distance, and on the top of it they fastened some 
reindeer's and bear's skins. Still more. Not far 
from the tree they gathered together a large heap 
of wood, which could be set on a blaze in a few 
minutes. Smoke and vapor can be seen at a 
great distance, and our friends might reasonably 
hope that this blazing pile would not escape the 
view of any ship, which, though miles distant, 
should sail past the island. Every hour the old 
pilot mounted the cliflF, from whence he had an 
uninterrupted view of the ocean, and with each 
hour his longing, his hope of seeing a ship to de- 
liver them, increased. But often as he mounted 
the rock, no sail showed itself to his searching 
look. 

GusTAVUS. Then I would not have gone up 
again, and so spared myself the troublesome way. 

Father. And you would have done very 
wrong. One must honestly perform his duty, 
though he may not reap any special benefit from it» 
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Maria. Besides, it might be exactly that hour 
of the ship's passing, when the pilot was not at 
his post 

Father, Very possibly it might be so. He 
would then have made himself the bitterest re- 
proaches. 

It was now the hot days of June. The sun, 
which had not gone down for months, now 
mounted continually higher and higher, and had 
almost reached the highest point, without any ship 
to deliver them having made its appearance. It 
was now the twenty-first day of June, the longest 
day in the year, and the anxious doubts of our 
friends had risen to the highest pitch. For, from 
this time, the sun would descend lower again ; 
it approached its complete disappearance, and 
when it began to sink so much deeper no ship 
would venture into this region. All vessels, 
which went a-whaling — and these generally the 
only ones which came hither — ^after the longest 
day has passed, return back home, because later 
navigation in this region, which lies so far north, 
is joined with the greatest hazards. It is only 
extremely rarely that a venturous ship dares to 
remain there longer. 

The old pilot — and you know how calm and 
courageous he had usually been — ^became more 
anxious and sorrowful, with every fruitless visit 
to the olifll The thought of his wife and chil- 
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dren, who knew not of his fate, disquieted him. 
He thought keenly of the grief of those whom 
he had left behind, whom he could not com- 
fort and relieve, and to whom he was as it were 
dead. Sorrowful and downcast, he came back 
once more from his. post to his friends. "You 
see," said he, "how vain are our hopes of deliv- 
erance. The sea on the south side is open, but 
soon it will be closed with ice, and then no de- 
liverance will be possible. A miracle must save 
us, else we shall be forced to spend another win- 
ter, and possibly our whole life-time between these 
barren cliflfe. Our lot is frightful 1" Ivan and 
Gregory too were deeply cast down and discour- 
aged. They were young men, who wished to 
make their entrance on the theatre of the world, 
and who had so much to expect from the friture. 
They had sketched for themselves the finest plans, 
thought of themselves as already in high places 
of distinction, respected and honored in their 
country, acting eflfectively for the glory of the 
realm, and — now all these smiling dreams had 
vanished — ^their beautiful pictures of the future 
had been dissipated. They saw themselves shut 
up Hke prisoners, and nowhere was there to be 
seen a prospect of deliverance. Feelings of this 
kind might rob the most composed heart of peace. 
But man raises himself again, as soon as he 
will be serious. Even in the most frightful situ- 
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atdon of hifl life there remain means to tranqnil- 
lize hinL Here with onr Mends necessity effected 
it, — ^the unavoidable thought, ''It is not and 
cannot be otherwise." They saw that they were 
driven to it, and so they formed the courageous 
determination to do everyth\pg which lay in their 
power, to render their abode on this desolate 
island as tolerable as possible. They pledged 
themselves to each other for a new, firm and un- 
broken friendship, and vowed to bear truly and 
honestly together what God has appointed to 
them. '' No one has any reproach to make to 
himself," said the pilot '' Our business led us 
hither, and God forsakes no one who does his 
duty." 

In this firm pious belief they f^t themselves 
strengthened. Calmly they went to their work, 
wrought as joiners, as blacksmiths, and like bees 
gathered for themselves stores for the winter be- 
fore them, and forgot not also to go every hour 
to their watch-post, to discover any ship that 
might be in sight 

Once when all their labors which they had un- 
dertaken were finished, " I have now no inclination 
to begin anything anew," said the old pilot, " and 
yet I cannot sit wholly idle ; else I should become 
sad What if we should take a short journey 
this fine weather? We yet know very little of 
our country here." Ivan and Gregory were well 
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satisfied with the proposition. They could not 
propose any definite object for their journey ; for 
they could scarcely hope that they would discover 
a better and more convenient spot, or a finer re- 
gion for a dwelling ; they merely wished to be- 
come acquainted with the country, in order in 
this way to drive off their anxious feelings. 

Armed and furnished with provisions, they 
went along on the eastern side of the island be- 
tween the rocks and steep cliflfe, observing every- 
thing, and talking about everything that appeared 
remarkable. They had gone on thus some miles 
on the desolate strand, when they came to a little 
valley surrounded by low rocks. It ran deep 
into the inclosure of the rocks ; a small brook, 
the banks of which were beset with low shrubs, 
rippled through it ; a beautiful meadow spread 
out on both sides, and many water-fowls flew 
about screaming on its smiling banks. 

Our friends stood delighted. At the sight of 
this hospitable region, and the earth covered with 
firesh green, they thought themselves transported 
into another part of the world, and several plants 
which they saw here brought them to the con- 
clusion, that they had here found a better soil on 
which they could produce many things for their 
subsistence. 

Mabia. If they but had their hut and their 
cavern here I 

24 
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Father. The same thought occurred to Greg^ 
ory. "I will examine this region more closely," 
said he. '* K I find a safe cavern, then we will at 
once take up our quarters here. And if not, yet 
we will at least spend the summer here." 

The old pilot, too, agreed to the proposal. One 
thing only was not so pleasant to him, that &om 
this region and these low rocks, they could not 
look over the sea, from whence only could they 
expect deliverance. 

As Gregory and Ivan then wished to go fur- 
ther into the valley — ^the pilot, having become 
wearied, sat down, — when all at once they heard 
a loud cry, to which followed the report of a gun, 
and at the same moment, they saw a reindeer, 
with the swiftness of an arrow, come bounding 
over the low rocks.* The hunted beast looked 
around in distress, and then dashed straight to- 
wards our friends, as it seemed, to seek their 
protection. Amazed they now looked at it closer ; 
it was one of their own reindeer that they had 
tamed, and which had followed them without 
their kngwing it 

Maria. But that report of the gun, father, 
what was it ? 

Father. Our friends, too, observed it. They 
looked all around : who can describe their amaze- 
ment, their joyous surprise, when they saw some 

* See frootispiece. 
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English sailors in their blue jackets come over the 
rocks in pursuit of the reindeer they had been 
chasing. 

Hardly knowing whether it was a delusive 
dream, or whether what they saw was reality, 
they stood trembling, and almost annihilated by 
the unexpected appearance; for sudden over- 
whelming joy has the same effect which a violent 
fright has; a man at the first moment cannot 
collect himself and think clearly. The hour of 
their rescue was come, all their anxieties, all 
their fears were dispelled. This idea had such 
an effect on them, that they could not utter a 
single word. Tears only, tears of heartfelt joy 
and thankfulness only could express what their 
souls felt in this happy moment. But their sur- 
prise was to be yet greater. Imagine what the 
good men must have felt when one of the strangers 
descended from the rock, who called on them, 
yet speechless for joy, by name, and asked them 
whether they were the unfortunate men^ who a 
year before were left behind by the captain of 
an English ship on the island of Spitzbergen. 

Maria. It is inconceivable I How could the 
stranger have known this ? 

Father. In the most natural way in the 
world. As soon as our friends had replied yes, 
the stranger sprang towards them* with a loud 
cry of joy, — and how can I describe to you what 
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the three happy men felt when the captain of 
the English ship stood before . them and prised 
them in his arms I 

Max But father, I think you have forgotten 
that the ship was swallowed up in the ice. 

Father. This our unfortunates only had sup- 
posed to be the case ; they could not know, that 
the compassion of God had saved their friends in 
so remarkable manner from an almost certain 
death. But of this preservation we will speak 
more by and by, 

Maria. It must have been then joyful news, 
and question on question ? 

Father. As yoU can easily imagine ! " And 
now friends," said the captain, "come to my 
ship, she lies here behind the rocks 1" In com- 
pany with the other sailors, the three rescued men 
betook themselves to the ship, at the sight of which 
the warm tears of joy gushed forth anew. The 
thought of all that they had experienced since 
the last time they were on a ship, was too much 
for their hearts. It was indeed only a year — 
but it embraced the most remarkable events of 
their lives. 

Now they went to tte table, the rare well- 
taisting food, and e^ccellent wines refreshed our 
friends ; a gratification of which they had been, 
go long deprived. I leavie you to imagine what 
they felt at this repast in the circle of their 
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friends ; that can he only feel who like them has 
been preserved as if by a miracle from certain 
death, and whose despair has been suddenly 
changed into joy. The captain, too, was heartily 
gratified to have found again so happily and so 
soon, his friends whom he had believed to be 
lost. 

Max. Had he made this voyage on account 
of our three friends ? 

Father. Not precisely, although their fate 
was an additional motive to this voyage. The 
captain was well known in the English marine 
service as a bold, skilful and experienced sea 
officer, and as, just at this time, the Parliament 
had decided on sending out several ships on dis- 
covery to the North Pole, so he with many others 
was put in requisition to take part in the expe- 
dition. The hope of making new and remarka- 
ble discoveries, and probably at the same time 
of being celebrated among famous navigators, 
made this call on him welcome to him in the' 
highest degree, and the more so, as he at once 
thought of our three friends, who had, in feet, sac- 
rificed themselves in his service. He there- 
fore determined to take the course of Spitzber- 
gen, and if he could not save them, yet he 
would do all on his part to relieve himself from 
every reproach. No danger or hardship should 

be too much for him, to fulfil his duty of a 

24» 
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grateful fiiend. A fine new ship, an excellent 
sailer, was intrusted to his command. He lefb 
England and sailed between Norway and Iceland, 
along the eastern coast of Greenland, and fitvored 
by wind and weather, went onward till he was 
in the same latitude as Spitzbergen. 

Max. And then the fields of ice hindered his 
passage, did they not ? 

Father. No. The weather, this summer, was 
so favorable, that the captain nowhere met with 
fields of ice which might have interrupted his 
voyage. The small ones which he fell in with, 
were of that kind which could be easily avoided 
by skilful steering of the ship. 

Now he sailed along past Spitzbergen. He 
indeed landed on the other and opposite side 
from that on which he supposed his friends to 
be, who, as you know, had gone ashore on the 
eastern coast of this island. But it was partly 
because it was his firm purpose to do all in his 
power to find his friends, and partly because 
divine Providence, as is so often the case, knew 
how to use two apparently trifling circumstances 
that a greater object, the deliverance of three 
brave men, in a short time — ^hardly two hoursr— 
was accomplished. 

Julia. Two trifling circumstances ? 

Father. Yes, two circumstances on which 
nothing, scarcely anything at least, appeared to 
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depend, and yet they were most important. Look 
on this map. — Here in this region north-west 
from the South Cape, the Captain landed in a 
beautiful bay. Accident, — as men call it, but 
really God's Providence, caused that our friends 
had not taken away the bridge over the trench. 
The space inclosed within the trench, was too 
confined for the tame reindeer, which our friends 
always kept there — ^and he sought the open 
ground, and followed his masters, who as you 
know had made an excursion of some miles. 
But soon the animal, that would else have been 
of their company, lost the track : he leaped about 
frolicsome and happy, cropping the plants some- 
times here, and sometimes there, and thus he 
came into the region, in which the Englishman 
had landed. This was a new sight to him. Fresh 
meat was too welcome a thing to him not imme- 
diately to set out in chase of the animal ; he cried 
out, and shot, but the reindeer rendered more shy, 
was too quick for him, and bounded over the low 
rocks, followed by some sailors with whom was 
the Captain himself. 

The second circumstance was, that our friends 
should have undertaken this little excursion pre- 
cisely on this day, and in this very part of 
the island. Had they remained in their cave^ 
who knows whether the Captain would have 
come to this place ? Who knows whether h 
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might not have taken a wholly diiSerent direction, 
which would have removed him farther and fur- 
ther from our friend? And what surety was 
there that he would have noticed the signal on 
the rock ? 

Our friends at the table now related the histo- 
ry of the remarkable winter through which they 
had lived, and described their abode, their whole 
situation and the domestic arrangements so mi- 
nutely, that the whole ship's company listened 
with the greatest attention, and all were curious 
to see the cavern and hut. After dinner, Ivan 
and Gregory went thither on foot with the Cap- 
tain; but the old pilot remained on the ship, 
weighed anchor, and brought the ship round the 
South Cape to that bay, which was not far from 
the dwelling of our friends. This he did so safely 
and quickly, that the Captain with his compan- 
ions did not reach the hut sooner than the crew 
of the ship. The whole company were conduct- 
ed around through the cavern ; for every one was 
eager to see the residence in which the three 
friends had lived nearly a whole year. All the 
stores were looked at, and the Captain also or- 
dered them to be increased with some necessary 
supplies, especially with tools of all kinds. 

Julia. That was very useless. Ivan and his 
friends did not wish to remain on the island. 

Father. It was not done for them, but for 
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the sake of others. The humane Captain thought 
of the possible case, that other seamen might be 
wrecked here and come hither in great straits, 
and be obliged to spend the winter in this soli- 
tary spot ; to lighten the sad condition of such 
unfortunates, he caused many indispensable arti- 
cles to be brought hither. The pilot also had to 
prepare an accurate description of the cavern, 
a list of all the stores, and an extended guide 
how a person might supply himself in the winter 
with many articles of food. This paper the Cap- 
tain caused to be translated into English and 
Dutch, and placed it in a well-preserved little 
chest, on the table in the cavern. 

Maria. Did our friends remain long on Spitz- 
bergen? 

Father. No. What should they stay longer 
for? Besides, the time was dear and valuable to 
the brave English captain. He was obliged to 
profit by it as thoroughly as possible. 

After some hours all were in readiness for 
their departure. Our friends took nothing with. 
them but their clothing, and the dress they had 
made of the bear-skins. It was to be kept as a 
perpetual memorial. Besides they put into th.e 
Captain's hands the money which the HoUandeC* 
had left. He promised to use all his endeavoird 
to find out the relations of the unfortunate xnatii.* 
and he assuredly kept his word. The old pil^^ 
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took with him the Bible and the hymn-book ; 
both of them were precious to him. But before 
they left the island he went once more alone, in 
order with warm tears of joy, to render thanks 
to divine Providence for the goodness which he 
enjoyed on this desolate island, for every assist- 
ance in many dangers, and for final deliverance. 
Ivan and Gregory were moved to tears. Every- 
thing which they saw, became more important 
in the moment of separation, for they all remem- 
bered vividly what they had gone through. Every 
place, every article, made a much stronger im- 
pression on their hearts. They stood there silent 
and solemn, when the sound of the firing of the 
cannon rolled through the rocks ; the signal to 
call them on board. Now they cast a look on 
everything, and the tears gushed from their eyes 
as they silently bid farewell to a place which had 
been so full of events to them. Long they stood 
on the quarter-deck of the ship, and looked back 
to the island, the lower part of which soon dis- 
appeared firom their eyes. The rocks continually 
sunk lower and lower, and- only the highest clif& 
stood up as mere points &om out of the bound- 
less ocean. Finally they too sank, and disap- 
peared in the sea. 

The Englishman now steered his ship in a 
wholly different direction. He had before deter- 
mined to sail into Baffin's Bay, between Greenland 
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and Nortli America, and would therefore be 
obliged, in order to reach it, to take a southern 
course, so as to sail around Cape Farewell, lying 
on the south side of Greenland. 

GusTAVUS. That would remove our friends 
still further from their native land ! 

Father. Providence disposed everything fe- 
vorably for them. Between Norway and Iceland, 
the voyagers observed a ship, and when they came 
up with it, they found that it was a Eussian ship 
bound around Norway to Archangel. The joy 
which the three rescued men felt on learning this, 
was further increased by the circumstance, that 
the Captain was a near relative of Ivan's. Our 
friends at once determined to avail themselves 
of this fine opportunity to return to their country. 
The parting with the brave Captain of the En- 
glish ship, was affecting. With tears of gratitude, 
they bade him farewell ; they felt mutually how 
valuable the friendship of one was to the others. 

From the Bussian captain, Ivan learned the 
report had spread in his native city, that the 
English ship had foundered, and all on board 
perished. He heard that his &ther most deeply 
felt the loss of his only son, and this news made 
him the more earnestly desire to reach Archangel 
as soon as possible. His eager wish was soozi 
accomplished : a favorable wind drove the ship 
forward quick as an airow, and in four weeks 
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the happy raen saw the towers of their native 
city. How did their hearts throb at this sight 1 
How they felt rejoiced and pained by turns as 
the ship ran into the harbor. It was as though 
they had but yesterday left this their native 
shore, so natural did everything appear to them. 
Scarcely had they reached the wharf, than Ivan and 
Gregory left the ship to hasten to the embrace of 
their father, who had for a long time bewailed 
them as dead. But how can I describe this meet- 
ing ; — with what words can I express the feelings 
of that affectionate father, when he held in his 
arms his son whom he supposed dead ; — with what 
words portray to you how Ivan and Gregory felt 
when they beheld once again their beloved father ! 
Neither of them could utter a word ; all their feel- 
ings seemed to lose themselves in tears of pious, 
grateful joy. It was like the return of the prodi- 
gal, and the father might truly have adopted the 
language : '^ This my son was dead and is alive 
again, was lost but now is found." 

Hours passed before Ivan and Gregory were 
in a situation to relate their history. It was 
soon spread abroad, for there were not wanting 
friends in so respected a family, who sympathized 
deeply in the fates of Ivan and Gregory. 

But still greater was the joy of the good old 
pilot when he once more saw his wife and his 
three children : still greater surely, was their joy 
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when they saw in the stranger entering their 
dwelling, the husband, the father and supporter 
of the family. The sympathy felt in the fortune 
of this honest-souled man was universal ; every 
one was thankful to Providence, as though th^ 
happiness had been their own. 

This history is another decisive proof, with 
what paternal love Providence takes care of those 
who leave themselves to His aid, and in this con- 
fidence honestly fulfil their duty. 

GusTAVUS. I am heartily glad that our fidendfl 
have come off so well at last. 

Mabia. And so am I. Especially when I 
think that they might have ended their lives on: 
the island, like the poor Hollander ! 

Max. And if this had been the case, what 
could they have done ? 

GusTAVUS. Yes, indeed I But it was well fi>r 
them that the brave Englishmaix saved them. 

Julia. But, father, you must tell us how he 
was saved, when he was wrecked, after they had 
gone on the ice to the island, and in that great 
storm. 

F ATHEB. I will do so. But on further thought 
we will wait till to-morrow. The story would 
be too long for this evening. 

Julia. Well, good night. To-morrow eve- 
ning, dear father. 

26 
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Ths story of the English captain was too closel j 
interwoven with the &te of the three friends, for 
the children not to look forward most eagerly 
for the account of his unexpected preservation. 
They had become very greatly interested in him 
because he was so zealous and active in trying 
to find out with certainty the &te of the three 
brave men, who had been so unfortunate in his 
service, that he spared no pains to save them, 
and was signally fiEivored by Providence in this 
attempt. They waited with longing for the 
evening on which they were to hear more about 
him, and hardly had their £6ither taken his usual 
place, than the children crowded around him, 
and reminding him of his promise, begged him 
to go on with the account. 

Father. Now then, listen, children! But 
we must go back a year in our story. You may 
remember, where we then left the brave English 
captain, the last time we saw him. 
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GuSTAVUS. yesl On the wreck, shut in 
by the ice. 

Max. How our three friends had been sent 
to land, and gave the signal with rockets, which 
the captain answered. 

Father. Very well. And now to proceed. 
The captain had noticed the signal agreed on and 
answered it. "A good sign," said he. "Our 
messengers have not only discovered land, but 
have also found a shelter, which will protect us 
from the weather. Thank God I Now we will 
do what we can to get to them." He immediately 
commanded the whole wreck to be cleared out, 
and to take everything that might be useful or 
appeared worth carrying to the land. The way 
thither was a large smooth field of ice ; he there- 
fore directed the two ship carpenters to make a 
sleigh or sled of the broken mast, while the 
sailors began 'to carry up the casks and stores 
which were in the hold, on the deck. In the 
meantime the captain went into the cabin to 
arrange and pack up his papers. 

Then the pilot's assistant came to him with an 
anxious countenance. " Well now, what news V* 
asked the captain. "I advise you to hurry 
your departure as soon as possible, if you wish 
to be successful." " Why so ?" " The weather 
is changing; there is a storm brewing at the 
north-west, a ipoist air with thick fidling snow." 
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The captain himself ran up on the deck, and 
found that it was even so. He was about to 
give command to hurry the journey, and to spur 
them on, when to his great horror, he observed 
that the vast field of ice in which the wreck was 
inclosed, was in motion, and was driven off to 
the south*east, and so continually further from 
the island. 

Max. And his ship ? 

Father. Of course with it, as she was wedged 
fast in the ice. The brave captain was almost 
unnerved by affright, for every possibility of 
reaching land was now vanished. 

Mabia. What then did the poor men now do ? 

Father. They could do nothing else than 
try to keep up their spirits. " Boys !" said the 
captain, ^4t is impossible to reach land ; we can- 
not and ought not to leave the wreck. We are 
in the hands of Almighty God, afid must follow 
whither the ice drives us. All hope of deliver- 
ance is not yet lost." 

JuLiA^ A frightful comfort that I 

Father. But it was the only one which re- 
mained to them. The captain examined to see 
whether the wreck was yet firm enough in its 
sides, to be able to withstand, in a measure, its 
pressure, in case the ice should be dissolved ; a 
hope which was almost as good as none. 

Julia. Why? 
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Father. The pressure of a cake of ice, miles 
in extent, and several yards thick, is too power- 
ful not to dash in pieces any ship that it might 
strike against. The captain himself gave up his 
life for lost, but he carefully disguised the dan- 
ger from his crew, because he wished to keep 
them the more courageo\is and active than thej 
would have been, if they wholly despaired of 
being saved. With a calm visage he exhorted 
them to do their duty, to watch everything close- 
ly, and not to let go the hope of being yet pre- 
served. 

He himself went down into the cabin, and 
wrote to his relatives. In the letter he mention- 
ed the whole ship's company, and our friends too, 
by name, told of their sorrowftd fate to which 
they were exposed, copied the account also in the 
Bussian language, and marked out the latitude in 
which his ship met the misfortune. 

Julia. That was very well, fether ; but how 
then was this letter to reach his friends ? Who 
was to take care of it? 

Father. Yes, that had to be thought o£ I 
see that it would have been a great difficulty with 
you, and I must, therefore, remind yon of the 
history of a j&mous navigator. 

Max I know, you certainly mean Columbui^ 
who, in a terrible storm, made a description of 
diflcoveries and put the letter — 

26* 
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Julia. Into a barrel, and haying fastened it 
up, threw it into the sea. 

Father. True. The captain did the same. 
He placed the well-drawn account in a little cask 
ooyered over with pitch, and set it on the ice. 
The custom prevails on the sea-coasts to have 
any such casks or bottles driven on shore, taken 
up, handed to the nearest magistrate or authority. 
They are then opened by him, and the letters 
sent on their way by the post to the proper office. 

Mabia. Such a special journey by the post 
must often give \innecessary sorrow and many 
needless affrights. 

Father. That may be, and the result will 
teach you that this was the case here. But it was 
the only way to give information to his friends. 
The weather continued stormy and rough, and 
indeed it grew more and more so, though the 
cold, which had before been so severe, had be- 
come milder. 

Maria. That was a great blessing. 

Father. On the contrary, the warmer the 
air grew, the more the cake of ice broke to pieces. 
The wreck was thus the more exposed to danger 
to be daohed in pieces, as it had no mast, no rud- 
der to steer it between the single cakes. Suppos- 
ing, too, they should gain the free and open sea, 
what was to become of them there in a helpless, 
unmanageable wreck? It was, therefore, no imii> 
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proyement in the condition of these unfortunates 
that the weather was milder ; unless we regard it 
a benefit that their sufferings would the sooner end. 

The immense cake of ice was driven on contin- 
ually further, urging the foaming waves before 
it, and followed by the roaring billows. When 
the masses of falling snow diminished, and the 
air became somewhat clearer, they could scarcely 
perceive the mountain waves, so long and broad 
was the field of ice, which inclosed these unfortu- 
nates. Three days, and as many nights, they 
were thus driven forward. 

Julia. That was the time in which our friends 
could no more perceive the wreck, and looked 
out on the open sea? 

Father. This was after the first night. Prob- 
ably the -wreck was then not fiur from Spitzber- 
gen. Only the high mounting waves would have 
prevented their being able to see the low wreck, 
fastened in the ice, and our three friends could 
not believe anything more certain, than that the 
wreck had gone down with the unfortunate men 
in it. 

For three days then were the poor men so 
driven onward, when the air became clearer, the 
weather more calm, the cold more severe, the 
wild foaming waves subsided, and the field of ioe 
stood fast as a rock. 

JuLLL Thank God I 
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Max. I am not so certain that this sticking 
fast like a rock of the cake of ice was fortunate ? 
What do you think, £Either ? 

Father. This circumstance increased the 
wretchedness of the poor men. Suppose it should 
become so fiEUStened, that it remained utterly im- 
movable — 

Max. Could that be the case ? 

Father. Very easily. We find in those seas, 
ice that is many hundreds of yards thick. If the 
current of waters drives such a cake on a shalloW| 
or a sand-bank lying hid under the water, it 
would stick fast, and the wreck would remain un- 
injured. But what now would become of the un- 
fortunate men ? They could not leave the cake 
of ice which formed, as it were, a desolate island 
far away from any inhabited regions. Suppose,- 
too, that the poor men had a good boat on the 
wreck, and had carried it to the edge of the ice 
field and got into it, whither should they direct 
themselves ? How could they hold out with the 
few means of subsistence they could take with 
them ? How withstand the dreadful cold in an 
open boat ? What land should they make for ? 
How should they reach it ? 

Max. Questions indeed most weighty, and un- 
answerable for what I can see ! 

Father. In every case, whether they should 
now remain in the wreck, or venture on the dan- 
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gerous attempt to leave it, certain death must be 
their lot ; the only diflference probably was that 
their distress and tortures might be shorter in 
one way than in some other. 

Maria. A horrible situation I We pitied our 
three friends on Spitzbergen, and did not know 
that they were to be envied in comparison with 
the ship's crew. 

Father. One proof more, that there are al- 
ways more unfortunate persons than those whom 
we regard as such. 

GuSTAVUS. Now, father, how did the poor 
men get along? 

Father. That the thirty men of which the 
ship's company consisted, felt themselves in the 
highest degree unhappy, and the more clearly 
they perceived their frightful situation, must have 
despaired of their being saved, you may easily 
imagine. In the prospect of certain death, where 
every mode of deliverance seemed impossible, 
even the most courageous lost their courage, and 
so it was no wonder that for the first hour or 
two at least, all the men gave themselves up to 
mute despair. 

Maria. I really do not know what these poor 
men could have, to give them any comfort 

Father. And yet in a very few hours they 
were more tranquil and composed, than oould 
have been expected. The thought — as in the oase* 
of our three firiends-^'' It is so now and oannat be - 
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Otherwise," rendered them more calm, and coniw 
ageous; from this state of feeling hope revived, 
that perhaps deliverance might be possible, and 
this hope strengthened them in the determination 
to do everything that could assist in saving them- 
selves. 

Max. That was right, &ther, was it not : but 
what could they do ? 

Father. Little indeed : but still something. 
The brave captain called the whole crew together, 
" We are thirty of us I" said he. " We have a good 
firm boat My advice is that we launch her and 
take^th us what we can, and tryto reach the 
island, on which our Russian friends are. Are 
you willing ?" 

GusTAVUS. That was the best course 1 Cer- 
tainly none of them could think otherwise. 

Father. Do you think so ? You will hear, 
however, that some, of the most experienced sai- 
lors objected to the proposed dangerous under^ 
taking. They represented to the captain, that 
they did not know how &r the storm might have 
driven the ice with the wreck, in three days and 
nights, and how distant the island might be. 
Again, in the course which had been so often 
changed of the storm, they could not determine 
the region in which that island lay; and they 
therefore did not accurately know where they 
were to look for it And in the third place, they 
did not know whether they might not strike 
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against some fast iceberg; and if this should not 
be the case, yet they would always be exposed 
to the greatest danger, between the floating ice 
especially, in case a storm should arise. Besides 
in days which lasted only a few hours, they could 
undertake no distant voyage; and how should 
they protect themselves against the cold, in an 
open boat, and during the long nights. 

GusTAVUS. These were indeed strong ob- 
jections. 

Father. The captain yielded. Though he 
was really convinced that little hope existed of 
their deliverance if they remained in the wreck, 
yet he acknowledged the fearful dangers which 
were connected with their leaving it As he 
saw that no one agreed in his opinion, so he 
would not expose himself to the reproach of 
having rendered others unfortunate by his ad- 
vice. He determined to share with his people, 
whatever was impending over them, and in the 
midst of them, await the last hour of his life. 
By his command one of the sailors was sent 
with the little cask which always lay near the 
wreck, to the open sea and to commit it to the 
waves. 

Max And what now did they do? 
. Father. They all prepared for the last mo- 
ment of life ; only the brave captain indulged 
some hopes. 

Maria. But^ why ? What reason had he ? 
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Fathek. He remembered, that someijkimes in 
the hiter season of the year, ships were detained 
in these regions. 

Mabia. Small grounds for hope, I should 
think. 

Father. Even a liMe hope is often a great 
deal for the unfortunate. 

Maria. Even if there really was a ship detain- 
ed, could it be, that it would notice the wreck? 

Father. Of this the experienced captain 
took care. During the day signals were made 
from a high pole, and rockets sent up hourly 
through the night. They had done this for 
eleven nights without any answer. The cold 
was increasing, their provisions, strength and 
courage lessening, when on the twelfth night the 
sailor on the watch burst into the cabin with a 
loud cry, **A signal! A signal in the south- 
west !" Overcome with joy the men rushed into 
each other's arms, and on their knees poured 
forth their thanks to God for this deliverance. 

Who can describe their happiness as the next 
day they descried the ship from which the sig- 
nal came. From it a boat was sent, and the 
crew mounting the ice, took the poor English- 
men to a Danish vessel, on which they reached 
Copenhagen, from whence after a short deten- 
tion, they arrived in their own country. 
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ty of thii country and thia generation the genius or Barley Wood, tn a 
moat winning garb, as a eompaoion, an instructor, and a guide." — Ind, 

** It Is a very beauunil and instructive picture of the excellent Han- 
nah More that Mrs. Knight has here eliminated fttNn the biographies, 
correspondence and wona, to which her genius and her goodness gave 
being. The spirit of her life as well as the peculiarities ot her genina, 
■re finely appreciated, and the histury la narrated with remarkable ani- 
mation and interest. We hardly know of a more attractive and suggest- 
ive history Uian Hannah Morels ; and the presentation of it in a form, 
so well miapUA to bring out itafeaturea, ana to commend its leasona to 
the sex of which she was an ornament, is a great public good, as well 
as a great matter of literary attractiim.'* — Evmt»£elist, 

** It ia seldom a bock, issoee from the American press with so many 
attractive points aa this new lifo of Hannah More. Familiar aa moat 
persons are with the character and writings of this celebrated woman* 
in Mrs. Knight's hands the subject ^ws and flMclaatea as though it 
were a freshest novelty. The style is sparkling and gr^diic ; the ar- 
rangement and order of the topics Judidons and striking ; the fntroduo 
tion of coulemnorary persons and incidents, is skilfUlly done, so as nei- 
ther to crowd tne canvass, or convert a Memoir of Miss More into a gen- 
eral history of her times. We have Burlce, and Johnsont and Garnck, 
we have Montagu, Boecawen* and Garter, and other eminent friends of 
Hannah More ; but they all contribute light and shade to her character 
■ad principles without distracting our attention.** — JV>v Tmrk Orwmn. 

**Thia Memoir is not a mere arrangement ot cid matorials lor the 
aake of making a book ; but a fresh lub-like picture of an old scenefin 
which we discover points of beauty that never struck us before. She 
does not present her sublect as an isolated statue to be examined and 
admired ; but with a vividness only attainable liy true genius, she re- 
produces to our gaxe the circle tn which that woman moved and acted, 
the home influence which laid the foundation of her character, and the 
associations which gave her the means and opportunities of such great 
and varied nsefnlnesa. It is in reality the l{f* of Hannah More. She 
Uvea it over again under our eyes, and aa it were, for our pleasure and 
profita^^CShrif tisii IntMigttuctr* 

*« A book which has the charm of enthusIaBm and a sincere devotion 
to its subject; clrdlng, too, about that dellghtfid society of which Dr. 
Johnson was the grand centre."— Zrf'eerarv VForid, 

** Mrs. Knight here presents, in a condse and vigorous outline, her 
own ideal ofUannah More, and we may mv, that a more beauUl^il and 
attractive portrait is rarely to be found, we could wish it were to fbrm 
the study lor every young lady, for the elements of woman's highest ex- 
aeUenoe, as well as broadest usefulness and moral power, are here re- 
realed.'*— Parlor MaMatifu, 

^ We hesitate not to say that whoever mi^ be attracted to this book^ 
may yiekl to the in^ulae withont thic fw of disappointment''— C 
Umn SeertUarf, 
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on Woman is regarded as one of the most popular discourses 
ever delivered in New York, and one of the finest presents. 
tions of her character and relations there is in the language. 
Tlie one entitled First Rebellion is, in substance, the cel- 
ebrate Discourse delivered by Dr. Spring, on Thanksgivinc 
Day, December 12 1850. in the course of which are extended 
observations on the Fugitive Slave Law and Slavery. 

Of the many highly popular productions of the author, 

now one of the oldest and most accomplished ministers in 

the countr}', none will add more to his reputation than this. 

*^ It is impossible but that the work should attract great attentloD, and 
be very wiaely circulated. Tr this should be his last oflRning through the 
prose, the Author miglit very well afford to leave it as the crown of his 
reputation aud usefulness.'* — JV. Y. Observer, 

'' These lectures have excited the greater interest in the delivery, aud 
thov will excite no less in tiie perusal. They are fnll of strong thought 
Hud exquisite beauty, quite out of the beaten troclc, and yet emineutir 
plain and practical. It is, altogether, a production of rare attraetiveneoa.^ 
— Journal of Commerce. 

. ^This is a work of rather singular, though not inappropriate tltlo, 
which, we venture to predict, will have a very eztansive cireulatloD.''-^ 
Presbyterian of the f¥e§U 
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tlTated man of letters.''— A*. T, ObMtrver. 

**Tbe present work is among the anthorli happiest productloos. Wa 
think it surpasses them all in richness of iustrucUcm, tendenwss of 
spirit, earnestness and fidelity of wpeal, and power to awaken and 
sway the best feelings of the sanotifled heart His general obsenratloaa 
on prayer, and his remariEs on the matter and numner of prayer, are 
Boat ezoeUent, and worthy of carefU and thorough study."— JKft. Rn. 

*^Tb» volume contains some of his best and most mterestiiw <u»> 
eoorse, and cannot fUl to be most heartily welcomed by the red^ooa 
pnbUo. The style in which it is published is ezceedinflp^ neat and afc> 
uraotiTe."— JV*. Y, Onarier mmi Jnqmbr§r» 

«*It is a deligfatftil work, and replete with noble Christian rlewa, 
which ouflAit to obtain in all ^heres, and to exert an Infiuenee upon 
all minds."— JV. r. EwuigeliaU 

** This Yolume will not please because it cmttains Ingenioos speeolar 
tiona OT startling novelties; but because it presents the old, rich 
themes of Gospd truth in a clear and chaste style. The doctrinal 
and the practical are happily blended in its discusrions— not a page 
is dull or dry. The authm's judicious remarks on * Forms (tf Prayec* 
are commended to all who wouW* like to see this sutifeot kindly exhib- 
ited in its true lisfat— the Bible and the History of the Church. Wa 
say to all, get *l£e Mercy Beat' by Dr. Spring.''— JVVwarft DaUf JU- 

**It is certainly one of the most favorable exhibitions of Dr. Bprini^ 
powers in illustrating and enfbrcing truths of the higlieatmomMiL Hia 
theme is a dsUghtftil one, and the method of tieattng it Is all that oonkl 
be desired. The publisher has presented it in a very attractive dresa." 
—PkiL FrtBtgUruau 

*^TbiM work is in Dr. Spring's best sMe,— vigwons, perspicuous, and 
breathing the true Christian spirit. It is not a book intended simply 
fbr the ctoaet. It aeliea upon man In his daily walks— amidst the carea 
of his business— at his desk or in his workshop, and recalls him to a 
sense of his divine relations— and is worthy oi a place in the choiceat 
niche of the library.**— Joumo/ of Commeree, 

** We give a ooidial welcome to this new work of Dr. Spring. It is 
Mflreshiz^ tomeet with a book like this, so dear and chaste in i^le, sc 
ftBogfat with important instruction, and above all, so eminontly spiritwt 
in its tone, and so well fitted to promote devotional feeling.''-'JV*. T. 

<' A rich and valuable woric, replete with the disUnguMied antiMr • 
beat thoofl^ts on a neat subtject, of universal interest— th % oommnnifr 
e( maDfWeak, sinful and mortal, with the Infinite Jefaoval bisGods 
SBfkmr.'*— CftrJstiam Oft««re«r. 
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THE ATTRACTION OP THE CROSS. 

The Attraction of the Cross, desifjned to illustrate th« 
leading Truths, Obligations and Hopes of Christianitj 
By Gardiner Spring, D.D. 12mo. Fourth edition. 

< "We are not snrpriMd to hear that Mr. Dodd. the publisher, has •!• 
tmdj iMued the third edition of the Attraction of the Croes, br the Rer. 
Dr. Spring. It is the ablest and most finished production of its anihW| 
and Will undoubtedly take its place in that most enriable position in the 
ftunily, as a volume of standard reading, to be the comfort of the aged 
and the g^nide of the young. We commend it as one of the most ralnir 
ble issues of the press." — N. Y. Observer. 

" This is no ordinal^, erery-day rolume of sermons, but the xieh, 
ripe harrest of a oultiTated mind—- the result of l<mg and systematlt 
derotion to the proper work of the Christian ministry. We regard Dr. 
Spring as one of the most accomplished preachers of the country. We 
nerer heard him preach a weak discourse ; and whenever he appears 
from the press, it £b with words of wisdom and power. A oarefUl perosd 
of tliis admiraole book has afforded us great pleasure. We do not won- 
der to find it so soon in a third edition. It will have a lasting repntsr 
tion." — Baptist Memorial. 

" This volume, which we announced two weeks ago, and wLloh w» thn 
predicted would prove to be the most excellent and valuable work ytt 

written by Dr. Spring, has more than equalled oar expectations 

We trust that every fkmily in our land will read this precious woxl^ 
which illustrates so beautifully and attractively the leading truths, ob- 
ligations and hopes of Christianity, as reflected from the Cnes of 
Christ." — Albany Spectator. 

« We mistake if this neatly-printed volume does not prove one of tiM 
most attractive religious works of the day. It presents the praetloal 
truths of religion, which all ought to know, firee from the spirit of seet* 
arianism or controversy. The book is prepared for permanent use, and 
bids as fair, perhaps, as any book of the kind in our times, to live ani 
speak long after the author shall have gone to test the realities he hm 
BO eloquently described." — Journal qf Commerce, 

" Dr. Spring's new work, which we had occasion reoentlyto Muumneeb 
Is very highly commended elsewhere. A New-York letter in the Bostott 
Traveller thus introduces it to notices— 'Anew work of Dr. Spuiac, 
'^ The Attraction of the Cross," has been published l^ M. W. Dod^^ 
this city. ..." The Attraction of the Cross" is h^^h^hI to live smaag 
the very best productions of the church with which Its respected sntlMV 
is connectetL llie style Is remarkably pure, the arrangements of the 
topics lucid and methodical, and the argnments addressed with nest 
fioroe to the reason and conscience. It will stand by the side of "Dofr 
dridffe's Kise and Progress" " Wilberforee's View," or the "Waaref 
lifey' in the libraries of future generations.' "—NamrkJksOjiJdo, 

" Mone will wonder at the rare snocess which this volume am woB| 
who k ire read it Fur comprehensiveness of views, beantj of style ani 
excellence and fervor of devotional feeling, fsw works bar liUdj ip 
peered that surpOKs it ^—New-York BvangelisU 

" The grand relations of the Cross, its hu^r Influences, Its comtels aal 
Its triumphs, are here exhibited in a manner cheering to the heart eff 
the Christian. And the perusal of this book will, we venture to wn^ 
greatly assist and comfort the children of Ood. . . ."•^Pru^j/Uriam, 
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Thto woric has had ail Blmott onaquaUed Mie, for ooe of ito Uiid, being 
BOW in Ita nm BmnoH in lUtia more than three months. 

For IndlTidoalllj and graphie delineation of charaeleri and fiHr ab> 
aorUag Intereai to the reader, Uia hardly aorpaaaed by anything lo tb» 
languafe. 

A few of the opiniona (tf the preaa are here lubjoined : — 

**Thia is a book of remaifcable Intereat. It ia one of pastoral nperi- 
MiM ; and the thrilling intereet that gathers about many of the aoenea 
and incidents whteh It deacribea, Jnatifles the omnparison which haa 
boon made of it in thia respect to the well-known * Diary of a Phyal- 
eian.* ** — fmJqttn^fnt, 

•* It is a work of Intense interest, and la destined to a wide drmdation 
and great nselhlness.**-'— •<f/teay jSrgns, 

«« We leave thU book with reluctance. It has all the Interest oTWai^ 
ren^ Sketehea, entitled * Diary of a Physidan.* and it is an Interest of a 
modi higher order. It is a book, too, of potnted and solemn instmo- 
tlon, onthe giBTest of all themes. Nothing like it exists.**— jffaMHean 
Bmieai R^f^aitarf, 

'*Th]M is aremarkable book. The work is written in a bold, dear, 
atralgfatforward style, that carriea the idea dh«ct to the heart.*^— JV. li 

RiBUTutTm 

** We have rarely read a book of a rellglonsly dldactle character that 
has abounded with so much atrong pradlcal good aense, or so much 
interest to us, as this rolume. 

^ We warmly commend it to Chriatian pastOTS of eTSiy denomination. 
AAer readiiw it, they will, wean aure, recommend it with equal ferrov 
to thoae in their congregatlonB who need its counsds.'*— CSrai. Aiv, 

M ^e can convey no Idea of the exceedingly happy and triumphant 
logic often displayed in thia volume. As an intellectual work, it is of 
surpassing interest. But in a spiritual point of view, the earnest, ab- 
aorfoing deab« to open plainly tne way to QiriBt,and the tend(»- religi* 
ions feeling pervading all these discnsdons, give the woi^ an intereat 
and value which we fed in no danger of exaggwating."— JV*. F. JC««u 

**The pictures are true to Ufe, and are sketched with such graphie 
ddll as to ferbid the poesibillty of thdr having been the product of mere 
feney. We eaneatly hope that the work will have a veiy wide circuit- 
tkm.^-^V: Y. ObsnMT. 

**Theee Sketehea are forty in number.. The few that we have as yet 

Men able to read are JMlMusfy interestingi especially that of the * Dying 

Unlversdlst' To those who are fond othndtng good books, we would 

vehemently commmd this as cme which will be very sore to be read." 

''•'PuriUm Recorder. 

**The Book la in the dramatio tom, and so viiidlv drawn that thv 
reader becomea not merdy a spectator, or a listener, but an actw in all 
that Is described. Few will be able to leave it until they have read ita 
last page.*'— /.t'terory Messenger. 

*^ The rapid ^pearance of successive edlticma of these Sketches la 
proof that the public has put as hiffh an estimate upon the wortE as we 
ezpressed on itsHrst appearance in October. It is indeed a book of r^ 
markabU iBteraatand power of lnBtruction.*t—S<lliMl R e fs sitm y * 



jBm>X:« Published and for Sale iy M, W. IMd. 

JOUFUMAL AND LETTERS OF THE REV. 

HENRY MARTYN, B.D. 

Edited by the Eev. S. Wilberporce, M.A., Rector op 
Brightstone. First American Edition. 

** The name of Henry Maiiyn is a sweet iaVof to the chnrch. His 
memory is embalmed in the depth and intensity of his piety and the ex- 
tent of his usefulness. There breathes a refroshing fragrance throng 
every page of his Journal and Lkttkrs.^ — Southern Metk, QuarterJf. 

** To American readers, this will be an entirely new book, and is perbiqM 
one of the richest combinations of religious experience and eiHstolafy 
counsels ever given to the world. There have iMen few men like Henry 
Mart]m. Tlie Christian church of all denominations, and especially the 
Young Men of Uie church, are greatly indebted to the American pubUsher 
for this reprint." — Commereial Advertiser, 

** It is a book to make one sad, on very many accounts, but it is such a 
sadness as will tend to make the heart better." — Watchman and Observer, 

** It is remarkable that this most interesting and valuable woric has not 
been previously given to the Amerlpan public. The numerous admirers 
of Martyn will rejoice to possess a volume containing the records of his 
heart. We have here spread out before us, a picture of his progress in 
Divine life. As a book for the closet, it is even more valuable than the 
Memoirs which have been so widely and profitably read. It shows us 
in what way his eminent spiritual attainments were made, and stimu- 
lates us to follow his example. Let those who are seeldng to become 
holy, avail themselves of the aid which the perusal of this volume will 
flimish, and let those who would promote the spiritual growth of othen, 
place it within their reach." — A*. F. Observer. 

** The reader of this volume will be admitted to a still nearer view ol 
Martyn's character, than is given in his Memoir. He will become famil- 
iar with the processes by which Martyn's eminent attainments in piety 
were made.^^Rochester Democrat, 

"Those who have read the Memoir of the pious and talented mission- 
ary to the Mohammedans of Persia will need nothing but the announce- 
ment of this volume of his * remains* to Ictad them to possess and read it. 
The letters are admirable specimens of the epistolary style, and cannol 
be read without benefit." — Syracuse Rdigious Recorder. 

"Though chort was his career, and though he fell in the midst of his 
labors in India, he has left a name which will never perish. The Jour- 
nal AND Letters now presented to the public commence in 1802, nnd 
continue through the space of ten years, till his death in 1812. While 
we commend this volume to all ChrisUan readers, we would especially 
invite to it the attention of young men in our various institutions of 
learning." — Western Christian Jidvocate, 

" This book leads us into a knowledge of his inner life. * No portioB 
of the matter contained in it has been previously given to the American 
public' It is filled with those * distracting riches of his Journals,' spoken 
of by his biographer— those * masses of ore' left by him unused, when he 
made the extracts which are woven into his narrative." — Chris, Mirror. 

" The reader is brought into contact with the warm heart of this de- 
vout Christian and eminent scholar ; can see its movements and feed its 
throbbings without the presence of a third person, as is necessary in read- 
ing a memoir prepared by another. Here we haye Marin's own 
tIbB oTbis iiunr and bl^iliierlilb.**— WtaUt^ Cktistim . 



Sookt PiatUMi anu^Jbr SaU by M. W. JDodd. 

JOURNAL OF THREE YEARS' RESIDENCE IN 

ABY88INIA. 

Bt Rkt. Samuel Gk>BAT, now Bishop of Jebubaleil Prb- 

CEDXD BT AM IXTRODUCIIOM, GEOGRAPHICAL AMD HlSTOU- 

OAL, ON Abtminia. TranaUtted from the French by Rev. 
Sebexo D. Clabk. Acoompanied with a Bipgraphkad 
Sketch of Biahop Gobat, by Robert Baibd, D. D. 

**ThlB is probftblr the moti complete and aeeurate work on Abyi^- 
Bta eooenlble to the genenl naader in the Enrilah laognage. It la a 
Taloable oontribatioii to the Utermtore cl mUaioiia and to chorch bia- 
loiy, and wboever dealrea to have a good libraiy in either of tbeae de- 
pertmenta, will be aore to obtain )L^—CkriMtiaM IiuMigtium-. 

" In an Intradnetion of a doean pagea,tlie Bar. Dr. Balrd haa glTen 
an Intereating account of the eariy llfb, eooTwaton, and aubaeqaeot hle- 
tory <tf Biahop Gobat— whom he iMonooncea to be as remariuble a 
nan as Henry Maityn. We baTe nodonbt that tliia book will do great 
good. It giTce more valuable, reliable information respecting Abysai- 
nla, than ul other books in the Eulish language put together. The 
flrst 190 pagea, rdatine to the geSraphy, manners, customs, and hia^ 
tory of that country, wUl well rewara a car^tal peruaaL"— Jour. 1/ O&au 

** Of what country not utterly unknown do we know ao little as of AbyB- 
alnta 1 The woi^ here preaented to the public, haa all the maita tit 
genuine worth. Mr. Gobat was educated at a missionary school— or, 
more properiy, a school for the training of misrionariea, in Switater> 
land. His realdence in Abyssinia was not long, amounting to only Hva 
or six years in all, but he baa giTen more knowledge of the countiy, 
and ci its inhabitants, tlian can be leaned flrom all other books ex- 
tant."— Abre*«ni CkrUtitai AinoeaU, 

** Bishop Gobat^ Journal teemi with Interest.''— OnaaMrdls/ Aintr- 
Uttr. 

« The GfMotenli of this Tolume are of snrpasdng Interest They com- 

Srise a well-written biograpliical sketch of a man of extraordinaiy 
Uents, leaminff, and piety ; n mpbic account of the remaiftable coun- 
tnr of Abyssinia, and its inhabitants : an bistnrioal Tiew (tf the ancient 
Abyssinian Church ; and Mr. Gobat's Journal of his travels and lalrara 
in this countiy, which occupies the larger portion of the Tolume." — 

•* The Tolome befora ua abounda in informatloii.''— Pten'ten Recorder. 

<*The author^ Hfo ia a romance, realised into experiments of bold 
adventure and comjpreheiwive charity. In Aliyssinia he was domi- 
oiled three years, vwUng placea altogether nnexplcHed by any other 
European, and eveirwhere Keeping his ejM and ears open to appre- 
hend Uie true condition of the countiy. It is no wonder that such n 
man. In such a field, should be able to write a book * to be as a light 
shining in a dark place.' "— U. S. Oatttte and A*. Amer, 

tt We have read this book with very great interest, as the only one 
of which we know, giving us any information with regard to Abyssi- 
nia. There is a novelty about his adventures which would arrest the 
attimtlon of one who reads only for amusement ; it is something so e» 
llielf out of theopdUary track of invtH.'^-^Afbamy Suu HegAt. 
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THE FEMALE JESUIT ; OR, THE SPY IN THE 

FAMILY. 

^ Thk Jksuit. Such is the title of a work fVora the pen of a talented 
lady, wife of a valuable clergyman in Jjondon. It will be read with great 
interest. We are assured fVom the beat authority that it is an authentic 
relation of facts.^ — Christian Union, 

" Thb Femalk Jesuit ; or, the Spy fii the Family. — Wo took up this 
book for the purpose merely of seeing what it was about. It was late at 
night, but we became insensibly interested in the narrative, and we read 
on and on, into the small hoiirs of the morning, until we had finished 
its 350 pages. As a book of interest, therefore, whether truth or flkstion, 
we can commend it to oiir readers."— ./^/frany State Register* 

"• If there is anything more dangerous than a Jesuit, says a French 
writer, it is a Jesuitess. Those who read this little book will think so. 
It opens a lower deep among the common deeps of human dnplfcity and 
degradation. The book should be read ; and it would make Prcrtestants 
careful of escaped nuns. Popish governesses fitted out in conventfl and 
Popish schools.*^— CArtfftian Intelligencer, 

" In the title of this book is condensed the substance of the story ; and 
a most thrilling, startling, astounding story it is. A girl, professedly a 
convert fVom Romanism, obtains a place in a Protestant family, and re- 
mains there a considerable time, while yet she is as much a Romanist as 
ever, and is practising the deepest Jesuitism. Let those who have no 
fear of the influence of Romanism read this book : and if it does not 
awaken their apprehensions, it must be because they are more than 
half Koinanistfl themselves. Let those who resort to fiction, because 
truth is not sufficiently exciting, read this book, and If it does not fur- 
nish all the excitement they wish, we know not whither they will look 
for more." — JV*. V. Observer, 

" The above is the title of a work recently published by Mr. Dodd 
which is, in some respects, one of the most strange and mysterious, in 
the nature and extent of the deceptions practised by one individual upon 
those with whom she associated herself, that we have ever seen. In- 
deed, were it not that it emanates fh>m a highly respectable source 
and its authenticity is fully establidied, we could scarcely subscribe to 
its credibility. The developments of this volume strongly illustrate the 
correctness of the remark, Uiat * truth is stranger than flcUon.* No one 
who glances at the work will be satic^ed until the entire volume haa 
been read."— ^rwcr and Mechanic. 

^^ The truth of the narrative is vouched for, and the truth Is sufflgently 
marvellous to excite astonishment and to puzzle one. The story W thiU 
of an accomplished young lady who intrwiuced herself into the flunily 
of a clergyman in London as an escaped nun. She won the sympathy 
and friendship of the family and of many other persons, by her apparent 
artless simplicity of character, by her talents, and by her melancbdhr 
tale of hardships during a long residence in a convent. And yetwitb 
all her apparent innocence she was an impostor, and lived and acted a 
life of deceit." — Bangor fVhig and Courier, 

^ The book is a recital of facts of the most engrossing character. It 
will be read with avidity, as it shows up the arch deoeptioiu, which 
none but practised Jesuits have skill or depravity enough to palm off 
upon the world.*'— CArMtMw T^meg, 
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IS CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD? 

Ob ▲ Manual of Bible Etidencb for the People. Bt 
Ret. Johx Cummings, D.D., Minister of the Scot- 
tish National Church in London. W^ith an Intro- 
DucTioN BT Hon. Theobdre Feelinghxttsen. 

**Let no one neglect this ▼olame becanae its rabject !• one that hat 
been aUv Bad unaniweimbly hendled before. If we mtetake not, It bH 
KMne tnitB of BuperioritT orer any that has preceded IL As a nuumal 
of argnmpnts against infldd assaults and sceptical inwinnationa we da 
not uink of another that we should call Its equaL** 

**Here Is a book that we can heartily commend. Ite tiUe, *<Is Ghria- 
ttanlty flnom God? or a Manual of Bible Evidence for the People," indl- 
eates the character of the work. The author attempts no new theoiT— 
DO new and startling truths-^or these are not found in the Bible ; but 
with singular ability he has explored the old truths of revelation, and 
shown conclusively that the Bible tai from God. * • * 

** Its poeitions are taken with so much confidence, and held with so 
moeh quiet ease, that the reader can scarcely foil to foel a kind of oen- 
tempt for the delirious twattling of upstarts, whose intellectual calibra 
to simply of the capacity to danH wliat a manly intdlect has estab- 
lished.'*— JMffMiw Recorder, 

** In an s«e like the present, when sceptidsm is so flishlonable, a 
work like this cannot (hil to produoe a wboleaome inflomce on the mind 
of the reader."— CSb-MtiM Atenftery. 

** This work is an able one. It treats of very grave subjects, in an 
earnest and practical manner. The work will arrest the attenUon oC 
earnest thinkers, whether scepUcs or Christians. The Introduction by 
Mr. Frellnghuysen is brief, neat, pertinent, and highly commendatory 
of the body of the book.**— T^Ae R^fublieaiu 

^ This iB an able and valuable work on a most Important snbjfeot. 
which the author has iilnstrated in a style and manner that cannot fUl 
to interest that numerous class of readers for whom it was Intended. It 
Is a good standard book for the Christian ftmily library.**— C9kri«<««i 
Obttrver, 

^li iM awo^ admirably calculated to enlighten the inquirer after 
trutHt and to confirm the pious in the truth of the Christian BeUgion.** 
—Baltimore Jtwurietau 

**For all clnssoB this is an admirable snmmary— compendious but 
omplete— of the evidences of Christianity. Its style is more polished, 
uid its learning more profound than NelM>n*8 ; but it is well adapted to 
carry conviction to phdn minds, and to suggest to the Christian argu- 
ments and facts for the defence ot his fotth. The moral argument ti 
brought out with great strength ; and also that firom prophecy.**— 71s 
Imd^tendeiU. 

** We earnestly recommend the circulation of this volume. Whera 
riceptldsm exists, here is strong argument, freshly presMited, to settla 
the belief: where general confidence in the DiUe exists, ban art da> 
tailed prooft to give it oonroboration.**— PWacftoa Rniew, 
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THE HOME ALTAR. 

An Appbal Cf Behalf of Fabolt Worship, with Pratebs 
AND Hymns fob Family Use, and a Calendar of Lessons 
IN Reading the Bible for etert day in the year. By 
Charles F. Deems, Editor of the Southern M. Pulpit 
12mo. 

^ We cheerfully say that as a plea for family worship it has but few 
enperiors in ordinary circulation, and that as an aid in performing the 
duty it is equal to any now before the public." — Watchman and Ob^ 

ttVVtT. 

*^ The Home Altar appears to us to be admirably arranged, and con* 
spicuons throughout for that clearness of style, beauty, and strengthf 
which Mr. Deem^s productions combine in a remarkable degree.''— 
The J^ewbemian. 

** This work Is adapted to be an efficient auxiliary in aid of fhmily 
devotion, and of course in aid of domestic happiness. It contains a 
well-digested and forcible argument in favor of this duty, in connection 
with various prayers, and hymns, and scripture selections, well fitted 
to aid and guide in its performance. The writer has performed a ser- 
vice, the good effects of which will be felt much beyond Uie limits of 
his own communion." — Albany Argus. 

*^ The appeal is in point — able and conclusive in argument — in style, 
clear and concise — in spirit, earnest, liberal and kind. It should be 
read by all, and especially by heads of families." — T^e Weekly R^ 

view. 

*^The style of the author is beautiMIy adapted to the design of the 
work, and the forms of prayers given breathe a truly humble and pen- 
itent spirit." — Whig and Courier, 

" His selections, too, of scripture readings and hymns, is yery Judi- 
cious and suitable. This is a valuable manual of devotion, uid we 
believe the cause of Christianity Would be much advanced by its intro- 
duction into every Christian family in the land." — The Patriot. 

**■ If the families now neglecting prayer, would adopt such a manual 
of devotion as the one before us, we cannot doubt but it would enure 
very much to their spiritual advantage." — Christian Secretary. 

" This is an excellent work. The Appeal ought to be placed in evenr 
house which contains no fomily altar. It seems impossible to read ft 
and continue delinquent in regard to the duty in question. The pray- 
ers are all catholic and scriptural." — Sunday School ^'ritor, 

*^ The pious object of the author is to promote one of the most lofla- 
ential, and delightful, and imperative of all religions exercises. And 
this he has ably done, by showing the grounds of the duty, meeting 
the objections to its performance, and offering snch ftieilities as exigen- 
cies may require. The only part of the book which has even the 
appearance of a fault, is that wnich contains the forms of prayer. But 
this is a real recommendation, when the object of the author is ooasid- 
ered, as the perusal will show. The stvle is characteristic ; simple, 

Serspicuous, neat and forcible ; adapted to the nature of the subject 
everal other works of a similar kind may be finmd, bat none of which* 
we are aware, are better suited lo its end."— QiMrt«r/y Remno ^ ik» 
M9tk0H9t Eptseopal Churek, 



